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LETTER FROM EX-SENATOR MORRIS TO 
= THE MAYOR OF DAYTON, 

In the Daily Advertiser of this city, Februa- 
ry 4th, appeared a strong letter from ‘Thomas 
Morris to the Mayor of Dayton, concerning the 
recent mob-violence in that place. We trans- 
fer to our columns all of it, except that part 
which details the doings of the mob. An ac- 
eount of these it will be recollected, we gave 
week before last. 

To the Mayor of Dayton. 

Sir:—Though I address you in your official 
capacity, yetit is not intended that your char- 
acter as a gentleman and a citizen is to be over- 
looked. As the chief magistrate of Dayton, 
you are highly responsible for the peace and 
quiet of the town not only to the inhabitants 
thereof, but to the country at large. As an in- 
dividual, you in connection with your fellow- 
citizens, have one common duty to perform— 


the establishmentof the power of the laws of 


the State, over the reckless passions of wicked 
and misguided men. In addressing you, how- 
ever, Ldo not intend my rematks for you alone; 
4 wish to be heard and understood by the ciu- 
zens of Dayton, of the State, and country at 
large. 


You, with many other of the citizens of Day- 
‘ton, will recollect that in May 1839, I received 
an invitation signed by yourself, together with 
a highly respectable number of the inhabitants 
of Dayton, to visit you and address the citizens. 
I subjoin a copy of the letter together with my 
answer, that the public may be able to form a 
correct opinion on the subject of the late distur- 
bances in yourtown. In my answer, it will be 
seen what I understood you to mean by *south- 
ern aggression and northern servility.”” It was 
*‘American slavery” to which your letter evi- 
dently alluded, that produced this ‘aggression’ 
and *servility,’ and on that subject I wished to 
apprise you specifically I intended to speak.— 
Ido not remember that I afterwards informed 
you by leuer when [ could visit you; but’soon 
after, or about that time I saw and conversed 
with some gentlemen from Dayton, at Xenia, on 
this subject. A desire was stll expressed that 
Ishould visit Dayton, but the numerous calls 
made on me for a like purpose, from other pla- 
ces probably prevented me. I will not pretend 
now to state the cause positively, but I know it 
was not under a belief that moboeracy ruled in 
Dayton, for such a thought had never been in 
my mind until I entered your Court house on 
the evening of the 23d inst. 


After exposing at length the proceedings of 
the mob, Mr. Morris continues— 


I now protest to you, and to the country, that 
I had given to the citizens of Dayton, no just 
cause of offence whatever; I was there as an 
American citizen; I was vested by the constitu- 
tion and laws of the country, with all those 
rights which a portionof my fellow citizens 
wished me to exercise. 

And, as the following letter which remains 
unrecalled will show, I was there also b spe- 
cial invitation from a large number of the respee- 
table inhabitants of your town. 


Dayton, May Ght, 1839. 
Hon. T'Homas Morris, 


Respected Sir—The undersigned, citizens of 


Dayton, attached to both political parties, ad- 
miring the honest and imdependent course pur- 
sued by you, while a member of the Uni ed 
States, Senate, in firmly maintaining the honor 
and dignity of your state against Southern ag- 
gression and Northern servility, and in refusing 
to barter principle for office, solicit you to ap- 
point a time when it will be convenient for vou 
to visit us, and address the citizens of this place 
relative to some of these important questions 
which for several years past, have been agitated 
in Congress, in which, in common with the un- 
dersigned, you feel a deep and absorbing inter- 
est. When your determination shall be made 
known to us, due notice of the time and place of 
meeting will be given. 


James A. Shedd, 
Richard Greene, 
J. McCamman, 
Luther Bruen, 
Thomas Weakly, 
S. Brady, 

L. Huesinan, 

W. J. McKinney, 
Charles S. Bryant, 
W. W. Chiman, 
G. W. Bamberger, 


Thomas Clegg, 
H. Jewett, os 

A. S. Richardson, 
Peter Aughenbough, 
John Robbins, 
John Folkerth, 
G. B. Spinning, 
William Atkin, 
B. F. Ells, 

A. M. Bolton, 

W. Porter, 
James Elliott, 
Jacob Nace, 
Solon Engle, 
Thomas Casad, 
Henry Best, 
Willam Patterson, 
T. H. Sullivan, 
A. Newell, 
William Ogan, 
William Deaver, 
James Knapp, 

P. ‘I’. Wambaugh, 
Emzon Brom, 
Lester Smith, 


T. M. Lewis, 

J. W. Warcham, 
Z. Crawford, 

A. Crawford, 

S. Dunkleberger, 
E. Bover, 

T. W. Smith, 
A. R. H. Folkerth, 
J. Malambre, 
Henry Beichler, 
William Cross, 
John Long, 


J. Broadwell. 


Cincinnati, May 10th, 18389. 
DearsSir,—l received this day the invitation 
from yourself and other gentlemen of Dayton, 
ef the Gth instant, to visit you, and address the 


which claims to be superior to the constitution, 
laws, and rights of the country. It is the foun- 
tain and spring, as you justly remark, of 
“Southern aggression and Northern servility.”’ 
I rejoice to find the people every where exam- 
ining the unjust and unreasonable demands of 
the slave power in our country—that power 
which is making war upon all political parties 
and conditions of men who do not render the 
homage it demands. It is therefore the duty of 
all parties to unite to resistits claims. It is not 
only the common enemy of our government, 
but itis the common enemy of mankind. lt 
claims to rule, or divide and ruin the nation.— 
We must check its onward progress, or it will 
soon be established in principle, if not in fact. 
in every state in our confederacy. My bestef. 
forts, feeble as they may be, are at the service 
of ny fellow citizens, in aiding them in their 
efforts against the monstrous demands of the 
slive-holding power. Igo to-morrow to Cler- 
mont and Brown counties; as soon as I return J 
will inform youwwhen | can #isit Dayton, which 
I shall do with great pleasure. 
I am with respect, yours, 
THOMAS MORRIS. 

Mr. Tuomas Ciece,— 

Am [ then to be considered as an intruder up- 
on the feelings of the people of Dayton, let 
those feelings be what they may ? Let an impar- 
tial public judge. 

In reviewing the transactions which I have 
mentioned, it isa most remarkable fact, that the 
designs of those who were seeking to do injury, 
were constantly frustrated as to the persons on 
whom the injury was intended to fall; that their 
malice fell upon other persons, or rebounded 
with tenfold force upon their own heads, Had 
I been known to the mob in the Court House, 
there can be no doubt, but I would have been 
instantly murdered, and my blood would have 
heen shed in the hall of justice, the temple of 
the law, in the town of Dayton; and my being 
alive this day, can be nothing short of a special 
interference of an overruling Providence. | left 
Dayton on Sunday, between ten and eleven 
o’clock in the forenoon, and though informed I 
was way-laid, yet [ still escaped uninjured. 

What reasons can be assigned for those extra- 
ordinary movements, which took place in Day- 
ton, on the Saturday evening mentioned?) ‘The 
results are before the country, the reasons must 
he left mainly to conjecture. ‘That the anti- 
slavery convention, holden at Columbus, should 
be falsely represented by political partizans, 
who wish to obtain or hold power upon the 
ruins af justice, constitutional liberty, and the 
rights of man, was to be expected; (and I have 
seen the most palpable falsehoods both in the 
Statesman at Columbus, and the Republican of 
this city, as it respected the doings of that Con- 
vention;) but such papers, are what it is said, 
Col. Preston described Gen. Jackson to be, ‘+z 
toothless tiger,’’? whose bite can do but liule in- 
jury. Inthe Dayton-Onio ‘Trauseript, as quo- 
ted in the Advertiser of Saturday last, is a 
very incorrect statement—that I attempted to 
lecture ia the Court House on the subject of ab- 
volition. IT made no such attempt, and had | 
have spoken, it would have been to show, as I 
before remarked, the effects of slavery upon the 
morals, the policy, and finances of the country; 
but this mistake or wilful misrepresentation, is 
nothing, compared with what follows. 

‘From all the indications we can perceive, the 
agitation of that question, in Dayton must be at- 
tended with serious consequences. ‘There ap- 
pears to exist a settled determination in the 
minds of the citizens of this place, to prevent a 
discussion of that question among them. We 
do not say that this feeling is universal in Day- 
ton; but from what we have heard of the trans- 
actions of Saturday night last, we are persuaded 
that itis sufficiently general to prohibit entirely, 
the delivery of any public lectures on this exci- 
ting subject. And for the sake of the peace and 
quiet of Dayton, we do sincerely hope, that no 
further attempt will be made, while there exists 
the least reason to suspect that any such atlempt 
will be attended with consequences so perni- 
cious to the good order and harmony of the cit- 
izens of this place. And when we take into 
consideration the fact, that slavery does not ex- 
ist among us, and that we have, therefore, no 
personal interest in the matter, we do think, 
that inasmuch as no good could, in conse- 
quence, possibly accrue to us from the enlight- 
enment of our minds upon this subject; and 
much evil might be its result, that to refrain en- 
tirely from any attempt to create an excitement, 
would be the preferable, if not a proper course, 
for the friends of abolition to pursue—especial- 
ly, as their laborrs, in the mean time, might be 
more profitably employed in those States where 
slavery does exist.” 

‘These monstrous doctrines are beyond des- 
cription, What! is the liberty of speech to be 
trampled under foot by a Dayton mob? Is 
there a settled disposition in the minds of a ma- 
jority of the citizens, to prevent by force the 
discussion of the question of slavery, or any 
other question amongst them? Can the peace 
and quier of Dayton be preserved by no other 
means, than by a prostration of our constitu- 
tional rights? Is an examination of the effects 
of slavery upon the country, pernicious to the 
good order and harmony of the citizens of Day- 
ton? Have they no personal interest in the 
matter? If so, why a mob to suppress inqui- 
ry? Ah! Ifthe minds were enlightened up- 
on that subject, no good can in consequence ac- 
erne to them, and much evil might be the result! 
The slaveholder in Dayton, if there be such, 
who works his numerous slaves in slaveholding 
States, would naturally fear an excitement on 
the subject: he would wish darkness rather than 
light, because his deeds are evil. I would, if I 
had the power, put this paragraph in the hands 
of every man, woman, and child in the country; 
they would there see in bold relief, what slave- 
ry in fact demands. It demands the overthrow 
of the religion, the literature, the morals, the 
constitution, the laws of the country; it would 
immolate all upon its bloody altar, except they 
would bow to its supremacy, and obey its be- 
hests. Against this foe of God and man, we 
have waged a perpetual and exterminating war, 
and we will teach our children even at the age 
of nine years, to lay their hands upon the altar 
of their country’s liberty, and swear eternal 
enmity to it. I deny, however, the cor- 
rectness of the suggestion, that the friends of 
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the Séuth.~ I would not-go'into the slave-states 
to lecture on the evils of slavery, if 1 could be 
permitted todo so, I have constantly asserted 
thatthe negro is to be set free by Law; that the 
great moral power now at work, will produce 
that effect; that the slave must be told at 
once, that he must wait the results of the action 
of the white race, & not raise his own arm to free 
himself; and that he is an enemy to both races, 
who would inculcate a different doctrine; and as 
far as possible, I would keep the slave ignorant of 
the movements in his favor. Forthese reasons, I 
would not wish to speak on the wickedness and 
evils of slavery, where it might by _ possibility 
excite the slave to insurrection, or render him 
more unhappy than he is, until his eman- 
cipation can be effected. We ought ‘to be 
‘*wise as serpents, and harmless as doves,”— 
This quotation from Scripture, was unpalatable 
to the editor of the Herald. but how true would 
he the whole verse, when applied to abolition- 
ists, amongst gentry of his kind. ‘Behold, I 
send you forth as sheep in the midst of wolves, 
be ye therefore wise as serpents, and harmless 
as doves.” [leave to she Herald, the comment 
—he need not go far from home to find it. TI re- 
marked that I had repeatedly said to gentlemen 
of the Democratic party, that they need not ex- 
pect us to go with them in their slavery move- 
ments; thatif they expected our aid, they must 
come to us in this matter, for we never would 
go to them, and. this I. always said with refer- 
ence to ihe “lopping off’ by the Democratic 
Convention, of those who would not subscribe 
to their dictation on the question of slavery and 
abolitionism. 

I challenge the editor of the Herald, or any 
champion who may choose, to meet ine in open 
and fair debate, on the slave-question, and the 
proceedings of the anti-slavery convention.— 
Public opinion demands that the advocates of 
American slavery who reside in our State, 
should find sounder arguments for the support 
of their cause, than rotten eggs, and abusive lan- 
guage. Will the gentleman appoint a time and 
place for this discussion, where we can meet on 
egual ground, Ifhe will not, or dare not do 
this, the public can form a proper estimate of 
the truth of his charges in the Herald, 

You will pardon me for this digression, some 
explanation seemed to be required at my hands, 
of the publications made in the Dayton papers: 
Deep and solemn reflections must fill every 
mind, when the past events in Dayton are made 
known. Suppose within the corporate lim- 
its of the town, had resided six thousand of the 
Indian race, men, women, and children, all sav- 
ages as we call them; and that the very same 
company that came to Dayton, from the anti- 
slavery convention, had come amongst them, 
and desired to address them on some of their pe- 
culiar institutions, or upon subjects with whieh 
they had no concern; do you suppose they 
would have attempted to mob us? ‘To state the 
question, is to answer it. The savage would 
have felt himself degraded by such an act, and 
would have scouted the idea. What, then, ean 
the people of Dayton expect from what has ta- 
ken place, and from the course their public Jour- 
nals seem to mark out for them? Have they 
any peculiar privileges not enjoyed by the peo- 
ple at large, within their corporate limits, or 
even the country, to give law to the State?— 
Surely, they will not pretend to any of these 
things. Whatihen are they to.expect, but to be 
placed by the side of bloody Alton, which ap- 
pears to be blighted and withering under the 
curse of Heaven; while most, if not all, the 
principal actors in that lamentable catastrophe, 
have become outcasts and vagabonds in society’ 
IT earnestly pray we may never find an Alton in 
Ohio. ‘The mind is lost in perfect amazement, 
that in this christian land, in this free country, 
which has written constitutions and laws for its 
government, mobs should be found endea- 
voring to destroy the freedom of the press, 
and the liberty of speech. And why it should 
be soin Dayton, I can assign no other reasons 
than that there must be large elaveholders resi- 
siding there; and that more Wuiskey is made 
in its vicinity than in any other portion of our 
State. May slaveholding and intemperance, the 
two greatest curses which the world ever saw, 
be speedily abolished, in our country. Tam 
sure, in this, I shal! find a response in every up- 
right heart. 


Enormous acts of wickedness most com- 
monly have their concomitants and results. Such 
attended the mob scene in Dayton of Saturday 
evening. Tunderstood, when at Dr. Jewett’s, 
that the monthly concert of prayer forthe slaves, 
which a few r ligious and pious persons in Day- 
ton, belived it to be their duty to attend, would 
be holden at the Dr’s house, on the Monday af- 
ter I left. Tam informed it was holden. ‘The 
presence of yourself and other officers prevented 
the operations of the mob until the close of the 
meeting, when they immediately attacked the 
house, broke in the windows of the office, the 
bottles, jars, &c.; & attacked and injured another 
house, the property of Mr. Bruen, one amongst? 
the most upright citizens of Dayton. Thus has a 
religions meeting in Dayton been assailed by a 
mob devoted to the cause of slaveholding in our 
country, allempting to set up that institution a- 
bove religion, law, and the lives of their fellow- 
men; for Lam informed it was openly said, on 
Monday. that if I could be found, I should hard- 
ly escape with my life. Such acts as_ these, if 
permitted to pass without condign punishment, 
will soon destroy the institutions ofthe country, 
banish peace and quiet from amongst us, and 
compel our citizens to arm in defence of their 
lives and property. We shall see whether the 
courts and the arm of Justice are paralyzed 
iu Dayton by the fear of mob violence. But 
this isnot all. It appears that after the feats of 
the mob atthe house of Dr. Jewett, a number 
of young men, as a kind of episode, ‘went to a 
negro house of ill-fame, in which six or seven 
blacks were,’”’ and inquired for a white woman 
of notorious character. ‘The results there 
were the 'eath of one or more of the white men, 
and the Herald informs us .that bloody affray was 
in no wise connected with the abolition excite- 
ment.” Ido not think so; it was the spirit of the 
mob that induced these dissolute young men to 
visit the negro house. ‘They no douht reasoned 
thus:— We have seen the laws of society and the 
courtesy due to our fellow citizens trampled up- 
on at the court house Saturday evening; we have 
seen religious societies on the Sabbath, negleet 
or refuse to invite neighboring clergymen who 
were present, to preach, (they being abolitionists) 
their own regular preacher being absent; we 
have seen this day, (Monday,) the houses and 
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standing broken and destroyed onthe ground, 
because they were abolitionists; we have seen all 
this without reproach to the actors. Surely 
such is the degradation of the negro race, that 
when attenspts to speak or pray in their behalf 
are thus treated in Dayton, we may without re- 
proach force open their dwellings and violate 
their persons;the negroes themselves cannot 
testify against us, and with our white friends we 
shall not suffer jn our reputation; burrah then for 
the ‘negro house ofill-fame!’? ‘The mob in Day- 
ton is properly ehargeable with the blood there 
shed, and there can be no doubt it is so register- 
ed in tne Court of Heaven. 

I refer you, sir, for the opinions, designs, and 
objects of the abolitionists to the recorded pro- 
ceedings of their convention at Columbus; and I 
invite those who oppose their views and con- 
demn their practices and opinions, to hold a 
meeting or convention at Dayton, and by coun- 
ter resolution and arguments express their views 
on this important subject; the public will then 
be able to jadge whether any better arguments 
abet Cage or brickbatscat bet founjbin favor of 
American slavery; State without fear of success- 
ful contradiction, that the anti-slavery organiza- 
tion in ourcountry at this moment, embodies more 
talent, more love of country, more disinterested 
patriotism, more devotion to liberty, and the doc- 
trines upon which our government rests, than 
any other body of men now to be found, ‘They 
present to the world the sublime spectacle of an 
attempt to redeem a nation of men from absolute 
and unconditional slavery, and secure to them 
their natural rights, by the foree of reason and 
the power of law. They cannot fail of success, 
unless lawless violence prevail over natural 
rights, justice be trodden down beneath 
the heel of the oppressor; the lights of science 
he obliterated; the religion of the cross become 
the scoff of wicked men; and a government be 
established not like ours is at present, upon the 
rights of man, but one founded upon oppression, 
cruelty, and blood. We trustin the Ruler of 
Nations to avert from our country such a_catas- 
trophe. 

Accept the asserance of my regard. 

Cincinnati, Feb. 1. 1841. 

THOMAS MORRIS. 
POLITICAL ACTION. 

We have lately received a communication on 
political action from a highly respected friend, 
who was at the Columbus Convention. He 
was one of the minority. A partof the com- 
munication animadverted on the character and 
profession of those, who seemed most anxious 
to induce Abolitionists to take the ground of 
independent action. ‘The object of the writer is 
good; but, this part of his article, in our opin- 
ion, is chiefly calculated to excite unpleasant 
feelings. We take the liberty therefore of 
omitting it, and publish only that part, which is 
confined to a consideration of the merits of the 
é have so much confidence 








question itself. ~ 
in our friend’s reasonableness, that we cannot 
but believe that his second sober thoughts will 


justify us. 
McConnelsville, O., Feb. 1, 1841. 

Dr. Bawey:—Suppose Abolitionists act up 
to the recommendation (of the Convention) 
throughout the State, where and which is the 
county in which either the whigs, or the demo- 
crats will renominate as their candidates, those al- 
ready putin nomination by Abolitionists. 1 do 
very much question if there is one—the reason 
is obvious. Under the present state of deep- 
rooted, fool-hardy prejudice, there are ten that 
would leave their party to vote down a candi- 
date first nominated by abolitionists, to where 
there is one voting abolitionist. Politicians of 
these days are not to be enticed into the sup- 
port of candidates first brought ont by us, for it 
ix well understood, that to couple their interest 
with ours, Upon vvr candidates, would only en- 
sure defeat. 

There is much said about Abolitionists hold- 
ing the balance of power between the present 
contending parties in the free states; this I be- 
lieve, but should we bring out ovr own candi- 
dates, instead of holding the balance of power, 
we in truth wi‘hhold it—it is in fact burying our 
talent, rendering it useless. We talk of forcing 
them into the support of our candidates: I will 
admit there is an indirect mode by which we 
may, in some sense, be said to force them into 
the support of good men and true—it is by re- 
fusing to vote for bad men, and being always 
punctual in voting for all good men, let them 
belong to any party or no party. 

In some of the eastern states there a provi- 
sion which may be used, and with some propri- 
ety be called a direct forcing upon the present 
parties such candidates as a minority may chose. 
The majority of all the votes cast must be con- 
centrated, or there is no election, and they often 
have trial after trial—trial after trial, until one or 
‘he other of the greatcontending parties is made 
to yield; but we have no such minority power, 
the highest on the list iz elected, and no thanks 
to those who vote with the minority, Now 
take the other method. In many cases I have 
no doubt the very men whom abolitionists would 
prefer, may be brought out by the whigs or 
democrats, as the case may be, by being assured 
beforehand that if they would have our aid, they 
must bring out men of principle, as we define 
the term, and having effected their nomination, 
let us quietly vote for such, asking no questions 
for conscience’ sake. In this way we may aid 
our cause, and acquire strength from day to day, 
and before ourselves are aware of it, we shall 
have full and complete possession of the cita- 
del. Politicians often caution us to beware of 
political action, predicting our ruin if we are 
caught in this trap. ‘This is construed by. our 
headlong political zealots, to mean the reverse 
of what they say. Brethren, be not deceived; 
in this you are duped. There is nothing that 
our enemies would so much rejoice at, as to see 
us carryout the recommendation of the Con. 
ventions corrupt politicians would then have 
no hing to fear from us. In place of acting as 
a flanking party and pouring in a cross fire oc- 
easionally, we shvot atthe clouds. So far as 
influencing elections, we would be as so many 
dead men. It was urged, with astonishing zeal 
atthe Convention, that we had the right to 
nan;inate our own candidates; one speaker lash 
ed himeelf into a fair rage on this topic, and 
two othersdid not fall far short of it—no one is 
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Keave.or simpleton enough to “doubi or deny it, 
yet the ground assumed was, that those who 
objected to independent nominations, did so 
doubt or deny the right. It was also said, we 
preferred the success of the whig or democratic 
parties to abolition, &c. ButI leave this topic 
to notice one other subject of regret which trans- 
pired inthe Convention. As soon as organized, 
a resolution was offered inviting all who hold to 
immediate emancipation, &c., to seats in the 
Convention, which passed without a nay; but 
pretty soon it was thought that they had been 
too liberal and an effort was made to narrow 
down the platform of membership, by which 
several were about to be cut off, some to my 
knowledge who had been from three to five 
days on the road to reach the Convention. ‘The 
movers and advocates of this measure insisted 
on the restriction, even after a full knowledge 
of its bearings, nor did they stay their hand 
until it was found that a deep wound would be 
the consequence. Some of those about to be 
excluded had labored long in this good cause, 
vote.for ‘Pip alta ‘Ty hay" sapiposing the cireom- 
stances justified it. When will Abolitionists 
learn to bear and forbear; it itis no less our duty 
to advocate freedom of thought and opinion, 
than the freedom of speech and the press. 1 
would ask the movers of this measure to be 
more guarded in future, and not unnecessarily 
disturb the peace and harmony of our conven- 
tions. 

In conclusion I would gay, that should this 
mode of political action prove successful, [ shall 
be happily disappointed, and so fully persuaded 
am J to the contrary, that I will venture to pre- 
dict its total failure. 

E. C. 








For the Phitanthropist. 
THE MEMORIALS, 


“He that findeth his life shall lose it.” 


Dr. Baitey,—Suffer me to inform our friends 
who have made themselves a prey to professed 
foes and false brethren, because like myself they 
could not at the sound of all kinds of musie fall 
down and worship the golden image, neither in 
the shape of sub-treasury nor U.S. bank, that 
I have received no harm; although, as they 
know, I have recently, atthe command of king 
party moved with choler, been thrown into the 
furnace, (heated seven times hotter than usual,) 
because I presumptuously dared to require our 
representatives, (who when they want our votes, 
tell us that the leyislator is the mere servant of 
the people,) to take some legai steps to maintain 
the honor and dignity of our State, and to re- 
monstrate with our neighbor, Kentucky, to put 
away the accursed thing, that it might go well 
with her, us, and the poor robbed, ruined, un- 
pitied, outraged, heart-broken sons and daugh- 
ters of our common mother. May those be 
forgiven who attempted my destruction, not for 
my faults nor any sin of mine, but because | 
chose to “obey God rather than man,”’ in open- 
ing my mouth for the dumb, to plead their 
cause against an ungodly nation; but I solemnly 
ask them as they must answer to God at his 
coming to judge the world, to remember the 
end, the dreadful end of sovereign and subject 
in consequence of their conduct in the case to 
which I have compared mine. As to the low 
abuse I received from newspapers, I will treat 
itas King Hezekiah did the railing letter of 
Rabshakeh, and ‘answer them not a word.” 
Both parties vied with each other for political 
capital, and it must be evident to all that the 
Statesman outgeneraled the Journal, so that it 
had to make a pitiful sneak out from the ‘‘tone”’ 
of its attack, and falsely charge all of the loco- 
focos, although the Journal well knew that the 
gentlemanly course of Way and Henkle and 
others, proceeded from them as whigs. Well 
let them try to save their political lives, by such 
Way: take the truth for it, such Way is the Way 
of destruction. Well, my communications 
touched deeply the exciting subject, and made 
an awful uproar among the ‘assembly,’? who 
were divided, some erying one thing and some | 
another. I was denounced asa pestilent fellow, | 
a mover of sedition, and a ringleader of the 
abolition sect. Indeed, the grave legislators be- 
came so flippant that their skirts flew up and ex- 
posed the bowie-knife concealed under their 
garments, on which was seen engraved, ‘Death 
to Abolition.” ‘The truth of the doctrine of the 
elear-sighted Alvan Stewart, is becoming daily 
more and more manifest, that it is foolish (this is 
the least offensive word I can use and speak the 
truth,) to look to persons nominated by either 
of the two parties for support of our distinctive 
principles. Can any one ia their sober senses 
resist the belief that the nominee will feel in 
honor and honesty bound to make the distinctive 
principles and wishes of the party who nomi- 
nated him, paramount? Could an honest man 
take a nomination of a party whose distinctive 
principles and course of action he could not 
meke of paramount consideration? ‘Then in all 
good conscience, how is it that some who have 
suffered much in our cause, wish to wail to 
learn whether the parties will not furnish us with 
suitable candidates? We cannot but know that 
neither of the parties, as such, care any thing 
for our distinctive principles, only to see them 
exterminated. May heaven save us from the ‘*go- 
thy-way-for-this-time” policy, it is none other 
than suicidal. I cannot resist the full belief, 
that we have the same principles to contend 
against in the whig and democratic abolitionists, 
that we have to contend against in the pro-sla- 
very men; to wit, prejudice and interest. ‘Take 
away the prejudice and interest of the aforesaid 
kind of Abolitionists, that they have vested in 
their respective parties, and can any one for a 
moment doubt that they would not go for inde- 
pendent nominations nearly to a man.* This 
may seem harsh, but the truth compels me to 
say it, and what daily passes before my eyes 
confirms it. As for the conduct of the Com- 
mitiee in receiving, and then in ‘*eourteous con- 
tempt” asking to be ‘*discharged”’ from the fur- 
ther consideration of my requisitions, I think 
the more manly way would have been, to reject 
them. Who that calls on his neighbor for an 
article, would not rather have his call at once 


* We cannot agree with our correspondent, for we 
know, that there are many good Abolitionists, who are 
not in faver of our plan of previous independent nomi- 
nations. The one who writes in this day’s paper against 
it, voted for Mr. Birney. Heis an honest man, While 
we speak the truth in ail honesty, let us be tolerant.— 





but in an evil hour, as Ithink, they were led “ 


rejected, that to have it received, and then dis- 
eharged without the reason why? Such con- 
duct is but the “gag”’ in disguise, 

In conclusion I would say, rejoice O ye poli- 
tical leaders, in the happy “results you enjoy 
from assisting the oppressor again the oppress- 
ed —in consummating the inisery of mil- 
lions of the: American people who are by the 
ties of country and the laws of nature, our kins- 
folk—unfurl the slavery banner to the breeze, 
and throw it in collision with the liberty flag— 
talk on about ‘equal rights”’ or “curtailment of 
executive power,” and live and act in open re- 
lation of both strengthening the hand and nerv- 
ing the arm of those who are absolute tyrants, 
who have their feet on the necks of our bro- 
thers and sisters—go ahead trampling down our 
free institutions to uphold their antagonist, the 
peculiar one’’—continue on traducing the charac- 
ters of the emancipators—reject, or receive and 
courteously gag the efforts of yayr countrymen 
to save the country from death by a loathsome 
cancer, whose body is in the South but whose 
4 , Withering soots have extended all over 
tthe ‘Nofth, ‘blasting “every thing they touch— ~ 
go, bow and cringe to slavery for the loaves and 
fishes, the only aim and reward of mere party- 
ism. Become exceedingly glad that you make 
your daily supplications at Slavery’s shrine, for 
by this you have “your gain.” ‘lake your 
poor, pitiful pound of human body and soul, 
and devour it. But remember, your ‘day is 
coming,” ‘tan end is coming, the end is com- 
ing,” when the people will bring you to an ac- 
count at the polls for your war on humanity. 
Mark it, “hope deferred” is making the people 
sick; the times are getting harder and harder, 
the people will get to see that it is utterly in 
vain to look for good times until the cancer is 
extracted, and the body politic have time to 
heal. ‘Let the oppressed go free,” and then, 
and not till then will the times improve. Who 
but an Atheist can believe that our common Al- 
mighty Father who has the entire eontrol of our 
prosperity, will make our nation prosperous, 
while we have millions of his children in the 
severest and most hopeless oppression that ever 
fell to the lot of man. 

Fellow-citizens, be not deceived, ‘God is not 
tobe mocked.” What a man sows that shall 
he also reap. We have sown to corruption, and 
we are reaping the same; we have “sown to the 
wind and are reaping the whirlwind.” Let us 
pause a moment and examine if all this sound 
about the curreney, and the like, is not the dev- 
il’s plan to keep our eyes off Slavery;—for one, 
IT have no doubt of it. Suppose’ one of our 
families had recently been kidnapped, and 
we should meet a neighbor and he should 
commence talking about the currency, should 
we not consider ourselves badly ‘insulted? 
Surely we would; we should expect betier 
things of him, and that he would commence to 
weep with and for us about our ruined family; 
and wherein lies the difference in the cases, only 
that we do not “love our neighbor as our- 
selves. Away, eternally away as paramount 
subjects or absorbing questions, with banks, tar- 
iffs, monopolies, and such like s/uff, that I be- 
lieve the ‘evil one” has thrown into out eyes, 
'o prevent us from seeing the unparalleled and 
excruciating sufferings of our Father’s family. 

Brothers and Sisters in the Abolition cause, 
remember we have engaged in a laborious, up- 
hill business; be not mistaken, the heat of the 
day is not past. God’s more usual method is to 
burn out such sins as American Slavery. Arise 
O Lord, and plead the cause that is thine own. 
S. Wanker. 


For the Philanthropist. 
Lane Seminary, Dec. 1840. 
At the Anti-Slavery concert of prayer held 
in this Institution on Monday evening the 28th 
inst., the substance of the followifig essay was 
read, and a copy is herewith furnished for pub- 
lication, in conformity to a vote concerning the 
same. 





THE PREPARATION PLEA. 


One of the stereotyped excuses, which we 
hear from the apologists of Slavery, is, that 
‘the slave iv not prepared for freedom.” But 
it is to be feared that this plea of preparation is 
a mere pretence, only another reading of that 
old excuse, “‘when I have a more convenient 
season.”’ It is, at best, a sophism, if not an 
absurdity, and all that can be intended by those 
who make it, amounts simply to this, “‘we in- 
tend to keep the slave as he is forever.” 


Let us examine the argument by whieh this 
plea of preparation is supported, and see if its 
premise and conclusion amount to any thing 
more than that, 


The slave must not be turned foose all at 
once, says the apologist, until he is prepared for 
freedom. No, he must be prepared. How is 
it to be done? He must learn to read and must 
be instructed. But is not that impossible by 
the law which makes him a slave? Yes, but it 
will not do to repeal the !aw and turn him’ loose 
at once without any preparation. It will notdo 
to repeal the law, to make him a free man and 
then instruct him. 

Well, then, he can receive this preparation, 
only by a violation of the law through whieh 
he is made a slave, by making it a dead letter, 
which is all one with repealing it and turning 
him loose at once; for, if the law remain in force, 
he can never be prepared: In other words, he 
must be prepared by learning to read, before 
it will be in anywise safe to repeal the law that 
forbids his learning to read. Therefore, he 
must be prepared; therefore he must not be pre- 
pared; therefore he must remain as he is, a 
slave. 

Again, this plea of preparation would defeat 
its professed end, for, according to the theories 
of the preparationists, the process would require 
alength of time from five years to a quarter, of 
a century. Now let a case be supposed,— 
There is a slave mother with five or six children 
in Kentucky. Under this preparation regimen, 
whenever it commences, the mother learns to 
read and write ina twelvemonth.,. She then 
writes to her husband, so called, who isin Ohio, 
that she will meet him at a specified place with 
her little ones. He, poor fellow, though ‘he 
could'nt take care of himself,”” has managed to 
buy himself, accordingly goes to the appointed 
spot and, by his: assistance, helps. both, the 
mother and the childien to escape. while. this 
preparation process is going on. Thus they. 
escape in the very incipient stage. of prepara- 
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tion, like a tigress and her whelps, among, the 





good people of Ohio, to cut their throats and | own, will hé'not retain an animosity, an invinci- 
suck their blood before prepared for freedom,— | ble grudge toward you, to gratify which nothing 
And then the young slaves, poor things, what | would be so deliglitful to him as to pick your 
will they do? “they can’t take care of them-} pockét or cut your throat? 

selves.” Better not to have begun this quarter | gem 
century preparation than that, by means of it, THE PHI 
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they should all thus get off only one twenty: | 
Jifth prepared. Far better were it omitted ale | 
together, than that these helpless free young! | 

tigers should be thrown into circumstances so | ‘ee 
disastrous, ‘Phat they should lose the fventy- | 
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CINCINNAT SE, 
a 
~ _ : Weduesday Morni , y : 
four delightful years of preparation, so neces- | eqeeetay Morning, Cay Ae ROR 
sary to tame their ferocity and make it safe to | 
letthem out of the iron cage of slavery. Surely, 
in manyspehdnstanees, this preparation scheme | 
woul navoidably defeat its ‘essed | a ‘ 
= thus unavoi ably defeat it professed | any of the states now existing shall think prop r to ad- 
cn, ‘ | mit, shall not be prohibited by the Congress, prior to the 
Again, those who most zealously advocate a | year one thousand, eight hundred and eight; bat a tax 
preparation for freedom onthe part ofthe slave | ay be imposed on such importation, not exceeding ten 
° ° ° i k + Saas be ASS ’ ’ . 
as indispensibly necessary, have no definite idea | 2°la"s for each person.”—Fed, Const, Art, 1, See, ix. 
what they mean or-what they would have; or,| It. is generally known, that the foregoing 
= o 


if they have, it is a conception so clear that it | ree : ; 
y Wah mception $0 clear that it/ clause of the Constimtion, which authorized the 
may be said to commence in the middle and to . 
continuance of the slave-trade twenty years, 


extend both ways into infinity, either vanishing | 
into thin air, or invisible fog. It would be an | YS the product of a shameful bargain between 
the Northern and Southern states. In the Ma- 


excellent course, whicnever this nonsensical 
plea of rapirge for “rotons is parenerd by dison Papers, the details of this dark transaction 
any one, to take pencil and paper forthwith, |... o:. . . . 
and put down the boas of this Reotortel wane. are given at length; and their character is such 
formation process by which a human being, | should make the descendants of the pilgrims 
ereated in the image of God, is to be permitted | hang their heads at the record of their fath- 
to rise from a level with pigs and poultry, | ers’ sheme. 
where avarice and lust have thrust him, to that 
‘free and equal” station, which our Declaration 
of Independence figuratively declares him to be | 
entitled to by his Creator, and rather illogieally 
asserts r a ‘self evident truth.” Of the one 
thousand advoéates of this preparation sys «oN . 
havi kates Wee fl i aie geben ent Mn — or duty shall be laid by the legisla- 
X : 7 ported from any state; nor on the mi- 
two instances, and in these, only by most stren-| gration or importation of such “persons as the several 
udusly insisting for the exact successive stens | *ates shall think proper to adait; norhall such migra- 
by Which the slave would be prepared for free- | gar bs “yy pane : jpop er MR ga dR 
eee fei > . i sec. o, yilation tax sha © iald, uniess in pro- 
es pay pale ners Seen time ae oweyi the census, hetein before directed to be i 
: md, y : i 5. No navigation act shall be passed, without the 
What is the precise mode by which the slave assent of two-thirds of the members present in each 
is to be prepared for freedom? | House.” 
Preparation. Why he must learn the En.- | 
glish Grammar.” 
Any thing more? 
Prep. “Yes, he must read Paley’s Theol- 
ogy.” 
Is that all? 
Prey. No, he must also read Watts on the 
mind.” 
Any thing further? Let us have it. im : 
Prep. (IVith hesitation.) “Why—yes.— | geously for the South, by raising the price of 
I dont know—no—I guess it would then do to | freight, thus barthening to some extent the ex- 
set him free.” 
So much for the clear conception of one.— 
Now for the other. 
What is your objection to the immediate 
emancipation of the slave? | 
Prep. © Oh, it would not do at all to turn} ‘The fifth section confined the power of direct 
him toose all a onces he would euthis master’s ‘taxation, so far as slaves were concerned, to 
throat; he must be prepared for freedom.’ . |. ldeeeeththe-ol ties -whole-aumbor. 
Well, then, tell me the first step, what is it? | 
Prep. “Why, lie must study Webster’s spell: | 
ing book.” ‘cured the interests of the commercial states, was 
‘Any thing else? 
Prep. “Yes, book-keeping.” 
Is that all? 
Prep. (Rubbing his head, as if in profound | : “ span’ , : 
thought.) “Why—no—ves— ‘tect Georgia and South Carolina against all in- 
Is he then prepared for freedom? 
Prep. “1 dont think of any thing more just! 
now.” | Papers, the full report of proceedings in regard 
Here then we have it, from the fertile ima-! to these sections, that it may be clearly under- 
gination of at least feco of its many advocates; | . 
the preparation of a slave to receive his “inali- | 
enable right to life, liberty and the pursuit dee 
hanpiness,” yea, his own and not his master’s, chiefly r 
Wonderful to relate! When the slave ean tell) inous bargain. 
the nominative ease from the objective, or an 
article from a preposition; when he ean inform | 
you whether there be a greater Jord than his 
master or not; when he ean make the nice dis- 
tinction between the fancy and the imagination, 
and all this wisdom, bear it in mind, communi- 
eated to him in direct violation of the law by | 
which he is made a slave, then, Oh! ihen, repeal 
the law which forbids his acquisition of knowl- 
edge, knock off his fetters, throw open the tem- 
ple of science and bid him enter and store his |e een he constitution. 
vacant mind with intellectual and moral truth. 


ell him he may for the first time call his con- | “Mr. Retiepee” (of South Carolina) “did not see 
ret F Yes. if he can spell the column how the importation of slaves could be encouraged by 
~~ oi — a ; | this section. He was not apprehensive of insurrection, 
in Webster’s spelling book beginning with *be- | ang would readily exempt the other states from the obli- 
atitnde,” or that of more syllables, in which is | gation to protect the Southern against them, Religion 
found **Consanguinity,”’ tell him that his illegit- 

imate offspring may for the fitst time, enjoy the 


‘and humanity had nothing to do with this question, In- 
‘beatitude,”’ the blessedness of claiming lawful | 
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IMPORTATION OF SLAVES--ORIGINAL COoM- 
PROMISE BEWTEEN NORTH AND SOUTH. 


“The migration or importation of such persons, a3 





| 


The fourth, fifth and sixth sections of the 
seventh article of the report of the Committee 
of Detail in the Federal Convention, were as 
follows. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
1 


Sec. 


Every one of the sections was designed to se- 
cure Southern interests. ‘he Eastern states 
under the contemplated constitution wonld be en- 
titled to a majority of representatives. It would 
be their interest to monopolize the carrying 
trade of the South, and 


to protect American 





shipping. But, this would operate disadvanta- 


| port of its great staples. ‘T'o secure themselves, 
therefore, the Southern states insisted, that no 
navigation-act should be passed without the as- 
j sent of two-thirds of each House. 


One clause of the fourth section, while it se- 


| designed specially as a protection to the staple 
| productions of the Southern states. ‘The re- 


' maining clause was inserted, avowedly, to pro- 


| . 
‘terference in the prosecution of the slave-trade. 


| 
} 


We shall now republish from the Madison 


tood, whatan atrocious compromise vitiated the 
act of our Union, and upon what states 
ests the guilt of this most base and ru- 


Tuesday, August 21st, “Mr. Luraen Marty, a 
delegate from Maryland, proposed to vary Article 7, 
section 4, so as to allow a prohibition or tax on the im- 
portation of slaves. In the first place, as five slaves are 
to be counted as three freemen, in the apportionment of 
Representatives, sucha clause would leave encourage- 
inent to this traffic. In the second place, slaves weak- 
ened one part of the Union, which the other parts were 
bound to protect; the privilege of importing them there- 
fore was unreasonable, And in the third place, it was 
inconsistent with the principles of the Revolution, and 
dishonorable to the American character, to have such a 
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Maryland and Virginia) 

the importation of slav 

had done the same 4i’substance, ~ 
vain, if South © folina and Go wid 
| port. The W people grocmilte 
slaves for theit neW land; aid wiles 
Slaves if they-can te. got 

Georgia, Slavery cotitares 

The poor despise labor wh@n perfor 
prevent the emigration offawhitcs, w 
strengthen a country, Phey produce 
effect on manners, gery master | 
petty tyrant. They Bing the judg 
acountry, As nati@Hs cannotbe’r 

in the next world, fitey must be ig ff 
table chain of camgeg?and 
national sing ational: 
some of our Ehstern brethr if, From aust of gain; 
embarked in this nefatious traffié, As to the states being 
in possession of the right to import, this was the cas¢ 
with many other rights, now to be properly given up. 
He held it essential in every point of view, that the Gen- 
eral Government should have power to. preveut the ins 
crease of slavery.” 


tion! ‘What man, with the fear of God before 
his eyes, does not feel, that, afier the peculiarly 
gross speech of Mr, Rutledge, the Convention 
should have risen up as one man, and repudiated 
a, Union, which could not be cemented except 
by the sanction of the most brutal, bloody traf: 
fic that has ever disgraced the world. 


“Mr, Gouverneur Monris,” (of 
ed the whole subject to be committed, 
clauses relatirfg-to-taxes on exports, 
act. ‘These things may forma barga 
ern and Southern states,” 


‘A bargain between the Northern pea 
ern States’’—this is thé great idea, the d elup- 


ment of which now more plainly commences. 


Penn.) “wish- 

including the 
and to a navigation 
: in,among the North- 


on 


“Mr. Brier,” (of Georgia,) “declared that he sever 
would agree to the power of taxing exports. 
“Mr. SuerMan,” (of Conneclicut,) “said it was better 
to let the Southern states import slaves, than to part with 
them, if they made that a sine qua non. He was op- 
posed to a tax on slaves imported, as making the matter 
worse, because it implied they were property. He ac- 
knowledged that if the power of prohibiting the importa- 
tion should be given to the General Government, that it 
would be exercised, _ He thought it would be its duty to 
exercise its power. 
“Mr. Reep, (of Delaware.) was for the commitment, 
providing the clause concerning taxes on exports should 
also be committed. 
“Mr. Suerman observed that that clause had been 
agreed to, and therefore could not be committed, 
“Mr. Rannoten, (of Virginia,) was for committing 
in order that some middle ground, might, if possible, be 
found. He could never agree to the clause as it stands, 
He would sooner risk the Constitution. He dwelt on 
the dilemma to which this Convention was exposed. By 
agreeing to the clause, it would revolt the Quakers, the 
Methodists, and many others in the states having no 
slaves. On the other hand, two states might be lost to 
We must.not forget that our ‘Eastern breth- | the Union. Let us, then, he, said, try the chance of a 
ren”? were deeply engaged itt the horrid traffic. | tne 

:; ? ply engag Frid trainc. “On the question for committing the remaining part of 
“Mr, Pixcxnery,” (of South Carolina.) “If slavery | Sections 4 and 5, Article 7, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
be wrong, it is justified by the example of all the world, | Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
He cited the case of Greece, Rome and other ancient | Georgia, ayes 7: New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
states; the sanction given by France, England, Holland, | W2"e, es. 3: Massachusetts, absent. 
and other modern states. In all ages one half of man.| ‘Mr. Panexney and Mr. Lanepon moved to commit 
kind have been slaves. If the Southern states were let | S¢ction 6, as to a navigation-act by two-thirds of each 
alone, they will probably of themselves stop importation, | Ouse (See above.) 
He would himself, as a citizen of South Carolina, vote | “Ma. Gornam (of Massachusetts) did not see the pro- 
for it, An attempt to take away the right, as proposed, | Priety of it. Is it meant to require a greater proportion of 
will produce serious objections to the Constitution, which | Votes! He desired it to be remembered, the Eastern states 
he wished to see adopted, had no motive toa union but acommercial one, They were 
Armmnih Crecninn, ak dell ; not afraid of external danger, and did not need the aid of 
... NCKNEY, Sout Carolina,) declared | the Southern states. 
it to be his firm opinion that if himself aud all his col- “Mr. Witson wished for a commitment in order to 
leagues were to sign the Constitution, and use their per- | reduce the proportion of votes required. 
sonal influence, it would be of no avail towards obtaining “Mr. Eviswortu, (of Connecticut,) was for taking 
the consent of their constituents, South Carolina and the plan as itis. This widening of opinion had a threaten- 
Georgia cannot do without slaves, As to Virginia, she ing aspect. If we do not agree on this middle and mod- 
will gain by stopping the importation.—Her slaves will | erate ground, he was afraid we should lose two States, 
rise in value, end she has more than she wants, It would | with such others as may be disposed to stand aloof; should 
he unequal to require South Carolina and Georgia to fly into a variety of shapes and directions, and most prob- 
confederate on such unequal terms, He said the Reyal | ab'y into several confederations, —and not without blood- 
assent, before the Revolution, had never been refused to | shed. 
South Carolina, as to Virginia, He contended that the “On the question of committing Section 6, as toa 
importation of slaves would be for the interest of the | navigation act, to a member from each state, New 
whole Union, The more slaves. the more praduce to | Hampshire, Massachusetts, ~Perinsylvania, Delaware, 
employ the carrying trade; the more consumption also; | Maryland, Virgmia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and the more of this, the more revenue for the common | Georgia, aye, 9; Connecticut, New Jersey, noes, 2. 
treasury. He admitted it to be reasonable that slaves “The committee appointed were, Messrs. Lanenon, 
should be dutied like other imports; but should consider | Kine, Jounsox, Livinestox, Cryer, Dickenson, 
a rejection of the clause, as an exclusion of South Caro- | L, Martin, Mapisox, Wituramson, C, C. Pinckney, 
lina from the Union,” and Batpwin. 

" ? bo . “To this committee were referred aiso the two clauses 
We do not know what influence the fact, that above mentioned, of the fourth and fifth sections of article 
Virginia would be benefited by a total prohibi-| 7. (See above.) 


tion of the slave-trade, might have had in quick- 


_Anoble.speech! Be it remenibered, it was 
VIRGINIA that spoke. 


“Mr. Evtswontn,” (of Connecticut,) “as he had never 
owned a slave, could nut judge of the effects of slavery 
on character. He said, however, that if it was to be 
considered in a more! light, we ought to go further and 
free those already in the country. - As-slaves also mullti- 
ply so fast in Virginia and Maryland, that it is cheaper 
to raise than import them; whil-t in the sickly rice 
swamps foreign supplies are necessary, if we go no fur- 
ther than is urged, we shall be unjust towards South Ca- 
rolina and Georgia, Let us not intermeddle. As popu- 
lation incieases; poor laborers will be so plenty, as to ren- 
der slaves useless, Slavery in time wid not be a speck 
in our country. Provision is already made in Connecti- 
cut for abolishing it. And the abolitiog bas already ta- 
ken place in Massachusetts. As to the danger of insur- 
rections from foreign influence, that will becomea a mo- 
live to kind treatment of the slaves,” 








It will here, doubtless, be remembered by the 
ening the moral perceptions of the people of reader, that the anti-slavery movements in the 
that state generally. We cannot believe, how- |, 
aver, that Madison, Masonand Randolph, would | , 


-onvention, so far as the above question was 
roncerned, originated with the Maryland dele- 
lave regarded the traffic with any other feeling gation, and were most powerfully supported by 


tect in many of the proceedings of that Conven- 


“2d M. Where is thy conscience now? 
“Ist M. Inthe duke of Gloster’s purse.” 


August 25th. The report of the committee of eleven, 
(See Friday 24th) being taken up, 


“GENERAL Pinckney moved to strike out the words, 
the “year eighteen hundred,” as the year limiting the im- 
portation of slaves; and to insert the words, “the year 
eighteen hundred and eight.” 

“Mr. Goruam” (of Massachusetts) “seconded the 
motion.” 

(‘The North again.) 


“Mr.Manison” (of Virginia.)--“T'wenty years will pro- 
duce all the mischief that cau be apprehended from the 
liberty to import slaves. So long aterm will be more dis- 
honorable to the American character, than to say nothing 
a i. the constitution. " 

: he motion which passed in the affirmative,— 
(Mark!) “New Hampshire, ticut, Massachusetts, 
Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, ayes, 
7. N. Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, noes, 4. 
“Mr. Gouvenxevn Morris” (of Pennsylvania) “was 
for making the clause read at once, “the importation of 
slaves into North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, 
shall not be prohibited &c. This he said, would be most 
fair, and would avoid the ambiguity by which, under the 


SS ee 








| a source of oppressive regulations, if no check to a bare 
majority should be provided. States pursue their i 

with less scruple than individuals, The genieal acu 

lating commerce was a pure concession on the part of the 


Southern states. ‘They did not 
i states, > need the protecti 
Northern states at present. re 


“Mr. Martin seconded the motion. 


Now mark what follows. 





“General Pinckney” (of South Ca 
was the true interest of the Southern 
no regulation of commerce; 
brought on the commerce of the 
olution, their liberal conduct. to 
( Jarolina, and the interest the weak Souther t 
in being united with the stréng Eastern dthtetnd dod ta 
it proper that no fetters should be imposed on the tm 
of making commercial regulations, and that his constitu. 
ents gh prejudiced against the Eastern states would 
be reconciled to this liberality. “He had himself he said 
prejudices against the Eastern states before he came here, 
but would acknowledge that he had found them asiliberal 

n whatever, 


and candid as any me 
¥ * * » * 


rolina) “said it 
States to have 
but, considering the loss 
Eastern states by the rey- 
wards.the views?..of South, 





* * * * 
“Mr. Witr1amson (of North Carolina) was in favor 


e, as 





power with regard to Naturalization, the liberty reserved 
to the States might be defeated. He wished it to be 
known also that this part of the constitution was a com- 
pliance with those states. If the change of language, 
however, should be objected to, by the members from 
those states, he should not urge it. 
“Cox. Mason was not against using the term “slaves,” 
but against naming North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia, lest it should give offence to the people of those 
states, 
“Mr. Suzrman liked a description better than the 
terms proposed, which had been declined by the old con- 
gress, and were not pleasing to some people. 
“Mr.Ciymen” (of Pennsylvania) “concurred with Mr. 
Sherman. ; 
“Mu, WitxraMson said, that both in opinion andyprac- 
tice, he was aguinst slavery; but thought it more in favor 
of humanity, from a view of all circumstances, to let in 
South Carolina and Georgia, on those terms, than to ex- 
clude them from the Union. 
“Mn. Gotveuxeur’ Morais withdrew‘his. motion. 
“Mr.Dicxenson” (of Delaware) “wished the clause to 
be confined to. the states which had not themselves prohib- 
ited the importation of slaves; and for that purpose moved 
to amend the clause,so as to read: “The importation in- 
to such ofthe states as shall permit the same, shall not be 
prohibited by the Legislature of the United Siates until 
the year 1808;” which was disagreed to, nem con. 
“The first part of the report was agreed to, amended as 
follows: ; 
“The migration or importation of such persons as the 
several states shall think proper to admit shall not be pro- 
hibited by the Legislature, prior to the year 1808. New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Maryland, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, ayes, 7. New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, noes, 4. 
“Mr. Batrywin (of Georgia) in order to restrain and 
more explicitly define, “the average duty,” moved to 
strike out of the second part the words, “average of the 
duties laid on imports,” and insert, “common impost on 
articles not enumerated;” which was agreed to nem. con. 
“Mr. Suerman was against this second part, as ac- 
knowledging men to be property, by taxing them as such 
under the character of slaves. 
“Mr. Kine and Mr. Lanenon considered this as ihe 
price of the first part. 
“General Pinckney admitted that it was so. 
“Cort. Mason.—Not to tax will be equivalent to a 
bounty on the importation of slaves. 
“Mr. Goraam thought that Mr. Sherman should con- 
sider the duty, not as implying that slaves are property, 
but as a discouragement to the importation of them. 
“Mr. Gouverneur Monris remarked, that as the 
clause now stands, it implies that the Legislature may tax 
freemen imported. 
“Mr. SarrMan, in answer to Mr. Gorham, observed, 
that the smallness of the duty showed revenue to be the 
object, not the disrouragemeni of the importation. 
“Mr. Mapison thought it wrong to admit in the con- 
stitution the idea, THat THERE COULD BE PROPERTY IN 
MEN. The reason of duties did not hold, as slaves are 
not, like merchandize, consumed &c. 
“Col. Mason in answer to Mr. Gouverneur Mornuis. 
The provision as it stands was necessary for the case of 
convicts, in order to prevent the introduction of them. 











han horror, no matter what might have been | that of Virginia. Col. Mason’s speech is full 
he interest of their constituents. ‘They were | of practical wisdom. How infinitely his senti- 
sincere, without doubt, in their opposition to] ments soar above the compromising, mercenary 
the clause. views expressed by a majority of the Northern 


“Mr. Batpwin,” (of Georgia) “had conceived national | delegates!’ Look at things as they now are, and 


objects alone before the ee such as like the 
é F : w , —Mr. a 
present, were of a local character. Georgia was decided tell us, who was the true prophet, Mr. Exts 


on this point. ‘hat state had always hitherto supposed | worTH, a Northern man, who soothed himself 
a General Government to be the pursuit of the central | with the idea that ail would yet be well, slavery 
tates, who wished to have a vortex for every thing; that : Y 

her distance would preclude her from equal advantage; | Would be but a speck in our country; poor labor- 
and that she could not prudently purchase it by yielding | ers would then be so plenty, as to take the place 


national powers. From this it might be understood in lai an ak Oe Souther ow 
what light she would view an attempt to abridge one of | 0! Slaves; Or VOl, MASON, a outhern man, Who 
her favorite prerogatives. If left to herself, she may | foresaw the extension of the evil from the toler- 
probably put a stop to the evil. As one ground for this ation of the slave-trade, and predicted thet the 
onjecture, he took notice of the sect of ; which J 
he said was a respectable class of people, who carried | Western states would be filled with slaves?— 
their ethics beyond the mere equality of man, extending | Pie thought the National Government ought to 
their humanity to the claims of the whole animal crea- : 
tion prevent the increase of slavery. Has not the 

“Mr. Wisson,” (of Pennsylvania,) “observed that, if|event proved his sagacity? Mr. Ettswortn 
South Carolina and Georgia were themselves disposed to thought, (as the wise men of this day think,) that 
get rid of the importation of slaves in a short time, as se 

the General Government had not better iater- 


had been suggested, they would never refuse to unite, 
because the importation might be prohibited. As the | meddle—the evil will cure itself &c. &e. Has 


( 
I 
t 
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“It was finally agreed, nem. con., to make the clause 
read: 

“But a tax or aduty may be imposed on such importa- 
tion, not exceeding ten dollars for each person; and then 
the second part, as amended, was agrecd to.” 


Let this last proceeding be imprinted deeply 
on every mind. Mr. Mapison of Virginia was 
opposed to the clause, because he thought it 
WRONG TO ADMIT IN THE CONSTL 
TUTION THE IDEA THAT THERE 
COULD BE PROPERTY IN MEN. The 
clause was accordingly amended, so as to ex- 
elnde such an idea, and then adopted, unani- 
mously. Shall we be told after this by beard- 
less politicians, that the constitution of the U. 
States recognizes the right of property in human 
beings? It has doubtless been remarked all 
along, that to the very last, Virginia maintained 
her integrity. ‘The disgraceful compromise 
was carried through by the three New England, 
and the three Southern states. 


lo! another claim. 


of makiug two-thirds, instead of a majority, requisit 
more satisfactory to Scuthern people. *  * 
* * * * * * oa 


” 

* * 
He acknowledged that he did not think the motion re- 
quiring two-thirds necessary. 
* * * : ae * * 


* a 


“M. Seareur (of orth Carolina) was against the 
motion, The Southern states could at any time save 
themselves from oppression by building ships for their own 
use. 

“Mr. Butter (of Georgia) differed from those who 
considered the rejection of the motion (to postpone &c.) 
as no concession on the part of the Southern states. He 
considered the interests of these and of the Eastern states 
to be as different as the interests of Russia and Turkey.— 
Being, notwithstanding, desirous of conciliating the affec- 
tions of the Eastern states, he should.vote against requir- 
ing two-thirds instead of a majority. 


Subsequently, on the same day, Mr, Butler 


introduced the provision for recovering fugitive 
slaves. ‘Mhis in addition to the concession on 


the part of the Eastern states in favor of the 
slave-trade, throw suflicient light on the desire 
of Mr. Butler to conciliate the affections of the 
East. 

Messrs. Mason and Ranpotpu (of Virginia) 
were in favor of the motion to postpone, in or- 
der to receive Mr. Pinckney’s report. They 
did not wish the Southern states to be delivered 
over to the Eastern states bound hand and foot. 


“Mr. Rurteper,” (of S. Carolina,) “was against the 
motion of his colleague. It did not follow from a grant 
of the power to tegulate trade, that it would be abused. 
At the most, a navigation act could bear bard a little 
while only on the Southern states, As we are laying 
the foundation of a great empire, we ought to take a 
permanent view of the subject, and not look at the pres- 
ent moment only. He reminded the House of the ne- 
cessity of securing the West India trade to this country. 
That was the great object, and a navigation act was . 
necessary for obtaining it.”” 

“Mr, Goruam,” (of Massachusetts.) If the Gov-- 
ernment is to be so fettered as to be unable to re- 
lieve the Eastern states, what motive can. they have. 
to join in it, and thereby tie their own hands from , 
measures which they could otherwise take for themselves? 
The Eastern states were not led to strengthen the Union. 
by fear for their own safety. He deprecated the conses 
quences of disunion; but if it should take place, it was 
the Southern part of the continent that had most-reason 
to dread them. He urged the improbability of a.combi-. 
nation against the interest of the Southern states, the dife-. 
ferent situations of the Northern and Middle states being 
a security against it. 

“On the question to postpone, in order to take up Mr. 
Pinckney’s motion,— 

Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia. ayes, 4: 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, South Carolina! )— 


noes, 7. 


“The Report of the Committee for striking out section. 


6. requiring two-thirds of each House to pass a.naviga-. 
tion act, was then agreed to, zem con.” 


The original bargain was completed—when 
When was the slaveholder 
satisfied without double pay? Immediately, 


“Mr, Burien,” (of Georgia.) “moved to insert. after 
Article 15, if any person bound to service or labor in any 
of the United States, shall escape into another. state, he: 
or she shall not Le discharged trom such service or labor,. 
in consequence of any regulation subsisting in the state 
to which they escape, but shall be delivered up to the 
person justly claiming their service or labor,—which was. 
agreed to, nem, con.” 

Not even Mr. Surrman, who had’ been so. 
prompt before, objecting a syllable ! 
We have now before us a complete history of two 
of the pro-slavery compromises of the Constitu- 
tion. Mr. Madison's account of the remaining 
one, that relating to the ratio of representation, 
we intended to publish in a few weeks. 
It is manifest, that by forming a Union with 
Georgia and South Carolina, and restraining the 


“Article 7, section five was agreed to, nem. con., as re- 


| terest alone is the governing principle with nations. The 
“consanguinity,” or at least of hailing him as | 
t : orted. 


true question at present is, whether the Southern states 
Pe : ‘ ? ; 
| ern states consult their interest. they will not oppose the | Sjaves alone are exempt. ‘This is in fact a bounty on not the event showed his folly? And will not general power it the Govdidanaad te regulate 


shall or shall not, be parties tothe Union, If the North- | section now stands, all articles imported are to be taxed. 
their protector by the endearing name of father. | 


increase of slaves, which will inerease the commodities 


‘Tell him that his own bosom may heave with j of which they will become the carriers,” 


emotion, for the first time under the protection 
of law, in sustaining the relation ofa parent.— 
Aunuunee to him, ‘all at once,”’ that the law 
through which these children have been every 
moment liable to be seized and sold like a litter 
of pigs, during many long years, is now no 
longer in force, After a quarter of a century 
instraction in “book-keeping,” then tell the 
slave he may keep his own accounts, may, 
stake care of himself,” and his wife and chil- | 
dren too, if he can find them. But stop. Let 
us not give way to building castles in the air.— 
Perhaps he may fail. If, on examination, he 
should not be able to tell the difference between 
the imperfeet tense and the perfect, the first and 
second future; should he not be able to answer 
in theology, whose claims to his service and 
obedience can be the greater, the God of the unt- 
verse, or the god of the plantation; should he fail 
on examination, to draw the line distinctly be- 
tween the intellect and the understanding; alas, 
should he stumble on any one of these points, 
so essential to him as a freeman, by No MEANS 
“Jet lim loose all at once” into the community. 
He is not prepared for freedom and. would cut his 
master’s throat just as 800,000 in the West In- 
dies let lonse all at once about three years ago,are 
going todobyeand bye. Yer, indeed, just like 
those fourteen let loose all at once by Arthur 
Thome of Kentucky, poor man, who vainly fan- 
cies, he should ‘wish no better body guard 
than they, in case of personal danger.’ Like 
those twenty seven let loose all at once by Jas. 
G. Birney; like those eight let loose all at once 
by Dr. Nelsen, late President.of Marion Col- 
lege,. whose iife the slave holders hunted to take 
with rifles as he fled from the State of Missouri; 
e those fifty one let loose all at once by 
Mr. John Adamson of Virginia, who, for such 
benevolence, was sot, Qh, honor! yes shot 
dead!! not by any of the freemen gentle hearer, 
but by a‘‘legal heir’ to the estate, out of re- 
venge; in short, just like all the SIX. HUN- 
DRED AND SIXTY-ONE ‘let loose all at 
once” “by the THIRTY-EIGHT immediate 
abilitionists enumerated on page 33 of the Anti 
Slavery Almaneae for 1841. Is not this self evi- 
dent? Ff yon plunge into the waves to save the 
life‘of a drowning man, does st not excite in him 
the bitterest hatred toward you, if snatched from 
a watery grave by your ageney? Ef yon rush 
inte the ffames to save a haman being from 4 
hortid death, does nota flame equal to that you- 
have éneountered, flash forth from his breast to 
congtine you, by ‘the heat of its malignance?— 
if vow preserve the property of a fellow ian, 


just lik 


The tacties of South Carolina, date, as it is 
seen, a long while back. We shall see in 
the sequel, how successful was this gross appeal 
to Northern cupidity. 


“Mr. Ectsworra (of Connecticut) was for leaving 


the clause as it stands, Let every state import what it impeded by the importation; and this question ought to 


pleases, ‘I'he morality or wisdom of slavery are consi- 
derations belonging to the states themselves.” 


The genuine spirit of him who exclaimed— 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” 


“What enriches a part enriches the whole, and the states 


are the best judges of their particular interest, ‘The old 
confederation bad not meddled with this point; and he 
did not see any greater necessity for bringing it within 


the policy of the new one.” 


We have been taught to venerate the charac- 
ter of the framers of the federal constitution. 
It would be well to discriminate in bestowing 
our respect. Who does not sicken at this ex- 
hibition of selfishness by Oliver Ellsworth? 


“Mr, Pinckney” (of South Carolina.) “South Caro- 
lina can never receive the plan if it prohibits the slave- 
trade, In every proposed extension of the powers of 
Congress, that state has expressly and watchfully except- 
ed that of meddling with the importation of negroes. 
If the states be all left at liberty on this subject, South 
Carolina may, perbaps, by degrees, do of herself what 
is wished, as Virginia and Maryland have done.” 


The subject was resumed next day, August 
22nd. 


“Roce Sarrman,” (of Connecticut,) “was for leaving 
the clause as it stands. He disapproved of the slave- 
trade; yet as the states were now possessed of the right 
to import slaves, as the public godd did not require’ it to 
be taken from them, and as it was expedient to have as 
few ‘objections as possibie to the proposed scheme of 
government, he thought it best to leave the matter as we 
find it, He observed that the abolition of slavery seem- 
ed to be going on in the United States, and that the good 
sense of the several states would probably by degrees 
complete it. He urged on the Convention the necessity 
of despatching its business,” 


We see where the Northern policy on the 
subject of slavery had its origin. 


“Col. Mason,” (of: Virginia.) «This infernal traffic 
originated in the avarice of British merchants. The 
Britis Government constantly checked the attempts of 
Virginia to put a stop to it. The present question con- 
cerns not the importing states alone, but the whole Union. 
The evil of having slaves was experienced during the 
late war. Had staves been treated as they might have 
been by the enemy, they would have. proved dangerous 
instruments in theit hands. But their folly dealt by the 
slaves as it did by the tories. He mentioned the danger- 
ous insurrections by the slaves in Greece and Sicily; and 
the instructions given by Cromwell to the Commicsion- 





perhapsby ihe Joxeof the vrenter part of your 


ere sent to Virginia, to arm the servants and slaves, in 


hat article, coming events show the folly of those who 
“Mr.Gerny,” (of Massachusetis,) “thought we b24 | walk in his loot-steps? 


nothing to do with the conduct of tie statés as to slaves, = ‘ 
but ought to be careful not to give any sanction to it, T'o return: we have now conducted the read- 


“Mr, Dickinson,” (of Delaware,) “considered it as | er to the period, when the monstrous compro- 
inadmissible on any principle of honor and safety, that | mise was to be completed; when the North was 


the importation of slaves should be authorized to the ot ‘ 
states o the Constitution, The true question was, | 0 barter her honor and principles for commercial 


whether the national happiness would be promoted or advantages. 


t 


“August 24th, Governor Livyixesron from the 
committee of eleven, to whom were referred the two re- 
maining clauses of the fourth section, and the fifth and 
sixth sections, of the seventh Article, delivered the follow- 


ing report: 
“Strike out so much of the fourth section as was referred 
to the committee, and insert “the migration or importation 
of such persons as the several states, now existing, shall 
think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by the legis- 
lature prior to the year 1800; but a tax may be imposed 
on such migration or importation, at a rate not exceeding 
the average of the duties laid on imports. 

‘The fifth section to remain as in the report. 

‘The sixth section to be stricken out.’ 

Such was the bargain in its inception.— 
Soutn.—Since you have so many conscien- 
tious scruples about this matter, we will claim 
to carry on the traffic, only for a limited period. 
Nortu.—Well—if we must, we must—still, 
to allay every conscientious scruple, you must a- 
gree to strike out the obnoxious clause about a 
navigation-act, and let that measure as well as 
others be carried by a simple majority. 

Soura.—lIt is a hard case, but if a Union ts 
to be formed on no other ground, we must sub- 
mit. Strike it out then. Only give us the 
sanction of the government for robbing Africa, 
till we can replenish our plantations with human 


be left to the National Government, not to the states par- 
ticularly interested. [If England and France permit 
slaves, slaves are at the same time, excluded from both 
those kingdoms, Greece and Rome were made unhappy 
by their slaves. He could not believe that the Southern 
states would refuse to confederate on the account appre- 
hended; especially as the power was not likely to be im- 
mediately exercised by the General Government, 


“Mr, Writramson,” (of WV. Carolina.) “stated the law 
of North Carolina on the subject, to wit, that it did not 
directly prohibit the importation of slaves. It imposed 
a duty of five pounds on each slave imported from Afri- 
ca; ten pounds on each from elsewhere; and fifty pounds 
on each from a state licensing manumission, He thought 
the Southern states could not be members of the Union, 
if the clause should be rejected; and that it was wrong 
to force any thing down not absolutely necessary, and 
which any state must disagree to. 

“Mr. Kine,” (of Mussachuselts,) “thought the subject 
should be considered in a political light only. If two 
states will not agree to the Constitution, as stated on one 
side, he could affirm, with equal belief on the other, that 
great and equal opposition would be experienced from 
the other states, He remarked on the exemption of 
slaves from duty, whilst every other import was subject- 
ed to it, as an inequality that could not fail to strike the 
commercial sagacity of the northern and middle states. 


“Mr. Lanepon,” (of New Hampshire.) “was strenuous 
for giving the power to the General Government. He 
could not with a good conscience, leave it to the' states, 
who could then go on with the traffic, without being te- 
strained by the opinions here given, that they will them- 
selves cease to import slaves, 


“General Pinckney,” (of South 
himself bound to declare candidly, i 
South Carolina would stop her importations of slaves, in 
any short time; but only stop them occasionally ‘és she 
now does. He moved to commit the clause. that slaves 
might be made liable to an equal tax with other imports; 
which he thought right, and which would remove one 
difficulty, that had been Started, 


oMr, Rurtens.” (of South Carolina,) “If the Con- 
vention thinks that North Carolina, South apie and 
Georgia, will ever agree to the Plan, rites ¢ " ght to 
import slaves be untoucheds the expectation: is vain. 
The people of these states will never be such fools,as to 
give up so important an interest. He was sxrengpos 
against striking out the section, and seconded the mowon 
of General Pinckney for a commitment,” 


stock. 
Norta.--But still, our conscience. 
Sourn.--Bah! 
We do not know indeed the various devices 
by which the committee strove to accomplish 
their object, and at the same time make them- 
selves believe they were doing on the whole 
a commendable thingy But their negotiations 
remind us of the passage in King Richard the 
third, where.Shakspeare exhibits one of the 
two murderers about to assassinate Clarence, 
nticked somewhat by his conscience. 
séiet M. Faith, some certain dregs of con- 


science are yc! within me. 
“2d Me Remeizber our reward when the 
deed’s done. 

“1st M. Come, he dies; Ih 


Carolina,) “thought 
that he did not think 


The world owes a great debt of gratitude:to 
Mr. Madison for his faithful report. But what, 
heart does not revolt at some of the revelations 


he makes! What a lamentable want of high- 


ad forgot the re- 





. “Article 7, section 6, in the report, was postponed. 

Why, we shall soon see. ‘The slave holder 
had not yet wrung from the North all that he 
A provision had still to be made for 
It was ad- 


wanted. 
the restoration of escaping slaves. 
visable not to consummate the bargain as it re- 
garded the clause relating to a navigation-act, 
till some provision should be made on this point. 
The fourteenth article of the report of the 
Committee of Detail, was as follows. 


«The citizens of each state shall be entitled to 
all privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
several states.” 


August 28th, this article was takenup. What 
follows is from the Madison Papers. 


“General Pinckney was not satisfied with it. He 
seemed to wish some provision should be included in fa- 
vor of property in slaves. . 

“Qn the question on Article 14, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, aye 9: 
South Carolina no 1; Georgia divided. 

* * * * * * 

“Mr. Butter” (of Georgia) “and Mr, Pinck ner, mov- 
ed to require fugitive slaves and servants to be delivered 


up like criminals. . : 
“Mr, Witson. This would oblige the executive of 


the state to do it at the public expense. 
Mr. SuERMAN saw no more propriety in the public 
seizing and surrendering a slave or servant, than a horse. 
“Mr. Butter withdrew his proposition, in order that 
some particular provision might be made apart from this 


article— 

Thatis, Article 15, relating tothe delivering up 
of fugitives from justice. So the subject rested 
till the next day, when the compromise was 
completed, by striking out the clause relating 
to a navigation-act, and adopting the provision 
in regard to fugitive slaves, now a part of our 


ca * 


constitution. 
We insert a portion of the debate that took 


place. 


August 29th, Article 7, section 6, by the committee of. 
eleven, reported to be struck out, being now taken up, 

“Mr. Pinckney moved to postpone the report, in favor 
of the following proposition: That no act of the Legisla- 
ture for the purpose of regulating the commerce of the 
United States, shall be passed without the assent of two 
thirds of the members of each house. He remarked, that 
there werc five distinct commercial interests. 1. The fish- 
eries and West India trade, which belonged to the New 
England states. 2. The interest of New York lay ina 
free trade. 3. Wheat and flour, the staples of the two 
middle states, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 4. ‘Tobac- 
co, the staple of Maryland and Virginia, and partly of 
North Carolina. 5. Rice and indigo, the staples of South 


foreign commerce, so as authorize the continu- 
ance of the slave-trade till 1808, all the states 
at once involved themselves in whatever of in- 
famy and guilt attached toa traffie, which the 
civilized world now pronounces piracy. 

The principals in this dark transaction, were 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, f 
North Carolina, South Carolitia and Georgia;— 
the first.three selling their principles for, com- 
mercial advantages; the last three, making our 
glorius Union subordinate to the precious right 
of importing human beings to stock their plan- 
tations. 

This corrupt compromise, thus entering as an 
element into our compact of Union, has neces- 
sarily vitiated it: its evil effects are only begin- 
ning to be revealed, and cannot, we verily be- 
lieve, be escaped from, except by the repent- 
ance of the whole nation, and the undoing, so 
far.as may be in its power, of all the evil that 
was then done. 

One can easily see, that the same principles 
and spirit which characterized the first Union 
of the North and the South, are instamped upon 
itnow. Like parents, like children. Menace, 
shameless appeals to tlie robber-right of force on 
one side; servility, lust of gain on the other; 
these are what disgraced the nation in its birth, 
and cover it with dishonor in its manhood. 
Had the counsels of Virginia prevailed in the 
Federal Convention, Georgia and South Caro- 
lina might have been lost to the Union—but the 
Union itself, without the incorporation of an el- 
ement which now weakens, and threatens to de- 
stroy it, would have been saved. Perpetual 
then it might have been, for its foundations would 
have been laid’ in righteousness. Afid how 
long would those criminal states have remained 
aliens from the great American family? Not 
many months would have passed, before their 
defenceless’ position, and the horri¢ reflection, 


* “He meant ‘the permission to import slaves, An 
understanding on the two subjects of navigation and slave- 
ry, had taken place between those parts of the Union, 
which explains the vote on the motion depending, as well 
as the language of General Pinckney and others.” 

Madison. 


{ Doubtless, Rhode Island, bad. she been represented, 
would have been most forward in this bargain. —£d. Phil, 
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Carolina and Georgia. These different interests would be 
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this question. His resolution was laid on the | as sincere and sagucious as ourselves. 


that for the sake of a hellish traffic in the bodies 
and souls of men, they had risked all that the 
‘blood of the Revolution had bonght, and earned 
the eternal infamy of sacrificing the hopes of 
Freedom in the new world so far as they were 
concerned, would have driven them to sue for 
admission into the consecrated Union, on any 
terms, short of absolute dishonor. But, com- 
promise, compromiss—(would that the very idea 
inight be blotted out from American mind! for 
it is this, which has smitten with palsy the mor- 
al energies of priest and layman, statesman and 
people—)compromisE, we say, opened the 
doors of the Union to the traffickers in human 
blood, and the overwhelming load of guilt which 
threatened to crush them, now hangs like a 
millstone about the neck of the whole nation. 
Behold the consummation of this wicked- 
ness. As if they could hide the deed from the 
eye of Him, before whose bar shall stand toge- 
ther the robber of Africa and his mangled vic- 
tim, they then declared, that ‘*We, the people 
of the United States, in order to form a more 
perfect union, establish justice, * * * 
mote the gencral welfare, and secure the bles- 
sings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, | 
do ordain and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America.” 
In order to establish justice! 


pro- 





COLUMBUS CONVENTION. 

The last number of the Xenia Free Press 
contains strictures on the proceedings of the 
Columbus convention, which must greatly de- 
Jight the enemies of abolition. ‘The editor de- 
votes one column of his paper to show, that 
the convention was not so fair and courteous as 
it ought to have been. He thinks it has done 
an unwise thing in recommending the plan of 
previous independent nominations; but instead 





of going to work manfully to demonstrate this, 


he strives to lessen the force of the recommen- | 


dation, by disparaging the body whence it em- 
anated. We come in for a liberal share of his | 
censure, and his allusions to us are such, as to 
place us in a false attitude. We shall set him 
right in this matter, and then leave him, if he 
chouse, to discuss our character and movements, 
ad libitum. We are not of sufficient impor- 
tance, to fillup much space in the Philanthropist, 
with personal vindications. 





1, The Free Press says—“when the call was issued 
for the Columbus convention, [ endeavored to ascertain 
from the same source, [the Philanthropist,] whether it | 
was contemplated to adopt, or recommend independent 
political action. But, I could get no definite answer.— 
The silence of the Philanthropist, and its equivocal lan- 
guage when it did speak,I confess excited my suspi- 
cion,”” 

This is Mr. Purdy’s statement. ‘That he is 
entirely in error, will be seen by the following 
extract from the call, published in my paper of 
December 16. 


‘All persons, whether members of Abolition societies or 
not, who believe in the doctrines of immediate emancipa- 
tion, and are opposed to voting for pro-slavery candi- 
dates for office, are invited to attend. The invitation, it 
is believed, will embrace nine tenths of the Abolitionists 
of Ohio, The convention will not be, therefore, a third 
party, or anti-third party convention. It is not called 
with a view of deciding upon this question. 

With those calling the convention, the first great ob- 
ject of the mceting is, to re-establish harmony and confi- 
dence among Abolitionists, thereby placing them in an 
attitude in which they can make a more decided impres- 
sion on public sentiment. 

And the second great object is, to agree upon some ra- 
tional, effective plan of anti-slavery political action, to be 
recommended to our organization throughout the State. 

In view of the division of sentiment now existing 
among the true-hearted friends of the slave, on the ques- 
tion of an independent presidential nomination, arid the 
sensitiveness still felt by some in relation to the past, this 
question will not be brought up by those calling the con- 
vention. They hope that time and future developments 
will produce ultimate harmony in our views on this 
point, 

The chief political question,to which it is hoped, the 
attention of the members will be directed, is, 

What policy shall the anti-slavery men of Ohio adopt 
#n regard to the election of Governor, members of Con- 
gress, and members of the General Assembly ? 

Taking it for granted, that the great mass of abolition 
voters in this State, whatever may have been their con- 
duct in what they supposed an extreme case, are really 
opposed to lending their support to pro-slavery candi- 
dates, and that hereafter they will steadily adhere to this 
principle, it is presumed that the discussion will turn up- 
on the question,—“Is it best. as a general rule, that anti- 
slavery citizens should nominate first their own candi- 
dates, or use all proper means with their respective par- 
ties to effect suitable nominations, and only in the event 
of a failure on this point, nominate for themselves? 


Here are distinctly and unequivocally speci- 
fied—Ist, the character of those expected to 
attend the convention; 2ly, the objects of the 
Executive Committee in calling it; 3ly, the 
principal question with regard to political ac- 
tion on which, it was presumed, the discussions 
would turn. Further information, I confess, it 
was out of my power to give any one. 

2. The Presidential nomination for 1844.— 
That part of Mr. Purdy’s article which re- 
Jates to this matter, is the most uncandid and 
offensive thing, we have ever seen from his 
pen. This we can make too clear, for any in- 
genuity to mystify. 

“We had stated explicitly, that no measure 
would be brought before the convention by the 
Executive Committee without due notice; and 
that the question with regard to an independent 
presidential nomination would not be intro- 
duced, by those calling the convention—that is, 
the Executive Committee, of which I ama 
member. Now I declare, and I eall upon Mes- 
sts. Thomas, Morris, White, and every mem- 
ber of the Business committee, and upon Dr. 
Brisbane one of our own committee, to bear 
witness to the truth of the declaration, that, 
this pledge was fulfilled entirely, and to the 
very letter. Neither the Executive Committee, 
nor myself, directly or indirectly, by suggestion 
or-otherwise, brought before the convention, or 
caused tobe brought before the convention, a 
single measure of which due notice was not pre- 
viously given; or any resolution relating, in any 
way whatever, to an independent presidential 
nomination. Now, let us expose the attempt 
of Mr. Purdy to throw suspicion upon our sin- 
cerity. 

The question with regard to an independent 
presidential for 1844, not 
touched in the convention, until HE HIMSELF 
introduced a resolution deprecating it as inex- 
pedient,—and this too, notwithstanding, from 
a desire to conciliate, the Originators of the con- 
vention had pledged themselves not to bring up 


nomination was 





table. Subsequently, a resolution was adopted, 
empowering the Executive Committee to ap- 
point delegates to the National Anti-Slavery 
convention &c. Who was the author of the 
resolution, we know not. One thing we do 
know, it never originated in Cincinnati; I, for 
one, never suggested the propriety of any reso- 
lution like it. When I learned that such a res- 
olution had passed, I was altogether surprised — 
although, I confess, most agreeably. I had by 
no means anticipated that the convention would 
be prepared to take the ground involved. in the 
resolution. 

Read now what Mr. Purdy says, having him- 
self first introduced the question. 


“The following resolution I find among the proceed- 
ings of the Convention. How it got there I cannot tell 
with certainty. Certain itis, I neither saw it nor heard 
of it until I saw it in the manuscript furnished for publi- 
cation; and [ was in the Convention until it adjourned. 

‘Moved and carried that the Executive committee of the 
Ohio A. S. Society be empowered to act in behalf of this 


| convention in the appointment of delegates to the con- 


vention at New York for the nomination of candidates 
for the Presidency and Vice Presidency in 1844,’ 

It will be observed that the Convention, not long he- 
fore its adjournment had laid on the table a resolution in- 
volving the propriety of a Presidential nomination. ‘The 
resolution, with the amendment offered, presented the 
question both affirmatively and negatively, yet the Con- 
vention refused to vote uponit. It is hardly credible 
then that it would, so soon after, adopt the resolution 
above, 

The appearance of the resolution among the proceed- 
ings admits ef explanation, without the imputation of 
fraud upon any one, and we cheerfully give it. ‘The res- 
olutions submitted by the business committee, were writ- 
ten in Cincinnati, We would name the writer, were it 
necessary. ‘They were Committed to the care of a trus- 
ty third party man with plenary power. I suppose, to 
dispose of them as occasion might require, That dele- 
gate wasa member of the business committee; and the 
committtee doled them out to the convention in broken 
doses, reserving the most unpalatable to the last. This, 
no doubt, was the order in which they came from the pen 
of the writer, for they were ingeniously framed, But 
there wese some on the list which the committee, in the 
exercise of their discretion, did not report at all. The 
above resolulion, we conclude, must have been one of 
these, and the committee were nol careful to separate it 
from those submitted by them to the Convention, By 
this means it may have got tothe Secretaries’ table and 
been by them transcribed, under the impression that it 
had actually been adopted by the Convention. If this 


{ resolution really came from Cincinnati. what are we to 


say of the assurance given by the Philanthropist that 
there would be no meusure brought before the conven- 
tion, by the Executive Committee, without due notice 2 


Read over again the sentences in italics; 
compare them with our previous pledges; and 
then say, whether there could be a grosser at- 
tack on our reputation for veracity and fair dea- 
ling. 

Whoever introduced that resolution, will con- 
fer a special favor on me, by giving an explana- 
tion of it in the Xenia Free Press, and exone- 
rating me from all responsibility with regard to 
it. 
columns; we trust we have no subscriber, who 


We ask no such explanation for our own 


requires vouchers for our sincerity. 

3. The Free Press repeats his statement, that 
he never made any imputations against the Ex- 
ecutive Committee; and that I, instead of defen- 
ding myself, chose to make that committee my 
breast-work. 

I declare that he did make, serious imputa- 
lions against the Executive Committee—that, in 
fact, not a single charge was made against me, 
which he did not make against them. 
months ago, [ extracted the charges from his ar- 
ticle, with the intention of publishing them; but 
subsequently thought them of too little impor- 
tance to notice, and so threw them among my 
waste papers. Since he repeats his statement, 
I pledge myself to prove the truth of what I 
say, if he willsend me a copy of the Free Press 
containing said article, or re-publish it in his 
paper. I wish he would do the last. As to his 
imputation, of a disposition on my part to 
sereen myself behind the Executive Committee, 
] am happy to state, that, at the same time I am 
honored with the confidence and support of ev- 
ery member of this committee, every member 
knows that I have never hesitated to take and 
defend what position I thought right, for want 
of backers. 

4, Mr. Purdy represents me as_ being pros- 
criptive. Hesays—* It is true that the Philan- 
thropist had said that those who voted for M1. 
Birney and those who did not vote at all were 
the only abolitionists who could be counted 
upon for any kind of efficient action.’ It is 
nottrue; and Tam = surprised that Mr. Purdy, 
after an explanation made to him in conversa- 
tion, and a public disclaimer of such a saying» 
should make this declaration. I said, speaking 
of Hamilton county exclusively, that those who 
voted for Mr. Birney, & those who did not vote 
at all, were the only aboliuonists, now, tobe de- 
pended on for any kind of efficient action. 'That 
declaration was made, when a majority of our 
friends in this county were swallowed up in 
party-excitement—and, it was because I antici- 
pated their deliverance from this condition, that 
I used the word, now—confining my animad- 
versions to Hamilton county, at the then pre- 
sent time. Such a remark now would be un- 
true—and made even at that time, I confess, was 
hasty. 

In the same number of his paper, he publish- 
esapprovingly the following extract from the 
letter of a correspondent. 


“If I had time I should like to inquire what you think 
of yourself as an abolitionist?’ Don’t you consider your- 
self a pro-slavery man? if you doubt, ask Dr. . 
Seriously, is not abolitionism the most intolerant ism in 
existence !” 


The allusion, I presume, is to myself. Now, 
Mr. Purdy knows, that I have throughout the 
whole controversy on political action, been 
careful not to assailthe motives of those who 
differed from me, or to deny their claim to be 
sincere abolitionists. In the last number of the 
paper, I say—**Let not those abolitionists who 
still doubt or disapprove, imagine that we are 
about to proscribe or exclude them from our 
fellowship. Our societies, according to the 
resolutions adopted, will continue to furnish a 
platform broad enough to contain us all, no mat- 
ter what our differences of opinion on the polit- 
cal question. There need be no strife between 
us. 
rit. We, who have resolved on independent 
political action, will continue in all proper ways 
to enforce our views; but we shall not forget 


that the few who differ with us, may be quite 


Some | 


Let us all cultivate a catholic, fraternal spi- | 





Is this proseriptive? Was it fair for the 
Free Press to publish such an extract, alter this 
peace-offering on our part? 

December 9th, writing in regard to the late 
presidential contest, we said—A few of those 
who concurred with us in opinion betray, we 
are pained to see, some disposition utterly to 
proscribe those of their old associates, who late- 
ly voted with one or other of the pro-slavery 
parties. Indeed at oceasional remark may have 
escaped from our own pen, of a proscriptive 
character. If so, we regret it. Nothing can be 
farther from our wishes, than to brand as cor- 
rupt, or irreclaimable in error, our antagonists on 
this question.”” We supposed in the same ar- 
ticle, that many such had over-estimated the 
importance of party objects; and that others had 
acted under the impression that they were really 
promoting the interests of the anti-slavey cause. 

Was this proscriptive ? 

To conclude.—The Free Press, and the ab- 
olitionists who think with it, concede that the 
question whether we shall make previous or 
subsequent nominations, is one of simple expe- 
diency. We think so too—and so does the 
Executive Committee. You see, that in a state 
convention, fairly called, and conducted with as 
much fairness as can be expected inany con- 
vention of fallible wen, you have been com- 
pletely out-voted. Why not then take the mat- 
ter caglly? Wedo not ask you to sacrifice the 
right of private judgment, or to cease discussing 
the question, or even to swhmit to the majority. 
All we ask is, that you keep your temper; unite 
with us where you can unite, and dissent, when 
you feel it to be your duty to do so, ina frater- 
nal spirit; to rebuke without captiousness; to 
discuss the question, without assailing motives, 
& ta do nothing which in any way may contrib- 
ute to sow: dissensions, or give occasion to the 
enemies of the anti-slavery cause to rejoice. 

We hope our readers will excuse this long 
article. We feel as if trespassing upon their 
patience, but it shall be the last of the kind, un- 
less for some more urgent reason than we can 
now imagine. 








PREJUDICE. 


The following forcible and beautiful delineation of pre- 
jndice is ascribed by Hugh Worthington, a late English 
divine, to the celebrated Dr. Price. “Prejudice may be 
compared toa misty morning in October; a man goes 
forth to an eminence and he sees at the summit of a 
neighboring hill, a fine picture apparently of gigantic 
stature—for such the imperfect medium through which 
he is viewed would make it appear. He goes forward a 
few steps and the figure advances towards him: the size 
lessens as they approach; they draw still nearer and the 
extraordinary appearance is gradually but sensibly di- 
minished and at last they meet, and perhaps the person 
he had taken for a monster proves to be his own fath- 
er.” 





THE MAYOR OF DAYTON. 

That the Mayor of Dayton is chiefly respon- 
sible for all the disorder and violence lately 
rampant in that ill-fated town, can scarcely be 
denied. ‘The following extract of acommuni- 
eation of his in the Dayton ‘Transeript, a mob- 
ocratic paper, reveals his spirit. 

“lam toldthat sundry good citizens of our town, 
charge me with being an abolitionist, whilst othe-s 
charge me with being a rank anti abolitionist, and a mob- 
ocrat. With all due deference I must say thatI am 
neither an abolitionist nor a moboerat, Whilst on the 
one hand I freely recognise the great and happy consti- 
tutional privilege of the freedom of speech, the freedom 
of the press, and the right of the citizens to meet togeth- 
er peaceably to confer with each other upon the public 
good, and to petition forthe redress of grievances, On the 
other, that the lives, persons, and property of the citizens, 
are sacred in the eye of the law, and thatthe pub- 
lic peace and general welfare are paramount to all earth- 
ly considerations. 

I entirely disclaim any connection with any men, or 
set of men, who will do any thing to endanger the pub- 
lic peace and welfare, or to destroy and weaken any of 
the great constitutional rights and immunities so benefi- 
cial to our citizens at large.” 

While this dignitary thus carefully abstains 
from any pointed censure of the mob, he plain- 
ly insinuates that its outrages are to be laid at 
the door of men, whose motives and acts he 
grossly defames, and who, we know and he 
knows, are perfectly peaceful and law-abiding 
citizens. Signal retribution may yet overtake 
this bold calumniator, Where was he, when 
the mob assembled at the Court House ? Where 
was he, when it assailed the colored congrega- 
tion met for worship, and turned it out of doors? 
Where was he, when it essayed to destroy the 
property of strangers? Where was he, when 
Licentiousness and Drunkenness received death- 
blows from the exasperated subjects of their 
assaults? Where washe, when a_ hundred 
fiends in the shape of men rushed upon a few 
helpless colored men, burnt their property, and 
bravely threatened with fire and faggot a poor 
just on the point of bringing 
into the world another victim of prejudice?— 
And moboerat been arrested ?— 
Let Wm. J. McKinney answer these questions, 
before he dares to prate about his interest in the 
‘public peace and general welfare.” 


woman, 


why has no 


THE CAUSE. 

The Dayton Herald broadly intimates, that 
a desire to obtain possession of the colored peo- 
ple’s property wag at the bottom of the last mob in 
Dayton. Their lands had become valuable, and 
excited the cupidity of certain ‘‘unprineipled spec- 
ulators,”” who, like the bloody Ahab, when 
refused the goodly vineyard of the Jezreelite, 
were ready to turn away the face and eat no 
bread, in sheer vexation of spirit. Jezebel, we 
know, ministered consolation to her lord, by hav- 
ing Naboth stoned to death, for Ahab then rose 
up to take possession of the vineyard. And so 
the mob in Dayton, comforted these speculators 
by burning the colored man’s house, thus com- 
pelling him to leave a homestead, which the 
law refused to protect. Let the actors in this 
dark transaction, remember that the same God 
yet governs, who caused dogs to lick the blood 
of Ahab, and craunch the carcase of Jezebel un- 
der the walls of Jerusalem. 


REVIVING SEN 


There are pleasing indications, that at least a it 


portion of the public press, hitherto indifferent 
on the slavery question, is beginning to take 
considerable interest in it. The discussions in 


' iy Care { é ‘ , 
_ had a beneficial influence in this munication whatever; and such [conceive the Transcript. 
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sistet safe, topied extensively by both political 
and religiougnewspaper if the free states., ‘The 
s city, the organ, of 
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alth, remarks:— 


to the. horrors, religious, 
avery. I1e that goes a- 
be sure to be successful 
ywered. We can 
n we resist the con- 
sequences of the principle which wé have, ourselves, pro- 
claimed, that “all men are born free.” If we iad the 
power, and religion and Philanthropy forbade not its ex- 
e cise it woul: still be inexpedient and ruinous to our 
worldly interest to exert it. Let the slaveholder be once 
convinced that he cando better without slaves, than 
with them, and he will emancipate. The Utilitarian ar- 
gument is the only une that wiil lead promptly to results 
which religion and humanity have too Jong been look- 
ing forin tain, [tis notin human nature to oppose 
long, or eamestly, whatever is clearly proved to be fur our 
advantage; and that slavery is not so, a comparative view 
of the principle free and slave states will carry, to the 
evidence of a demonstration. With a people like ours, 
who have eyes to see and a national character to estab- 
lish on a firm basis, and vaster projectsthan the human 
mind before conceited, to realize, the efforts of abolition- 
ists though they quickened the sluggish, and pointed the 
arrows of conscience, were not necessary. The contrast 
n the condition of the Free and Slave States, if left a- 
lone, woul have done the good “work with less noise 
end mote effectually Even with this obstacle in the way, 
it will do it erelong. ‘This is what, we think, every one 
must conclude who gives the Extract which we have ta- 
ken from Marshall’s eloquent and powerful lettc:, an at- 
tentive perusal,” 


As to the efforts of abolitionists, alittle con- 
sideration Would have shown our respected cotem- 
porary, that ‘they have not only ‘*quickened the 
slugaish, and pointed the arrows of conscience,” 
but that they have manufactured that ‘*Utilitar- 
ian argument,” on the efficacy of which he cai- 
culates so largely. And by the way, we might 
venture to say, that for the “extract from Mr. 
Marshall’s elaquent and powerful letter,’’ the 
editor of the ‘Telegrah.is indebted to his aboli- 
tion neighbor. 


TO WILLIAM J. McKINNEY, MAYOR OF 
DAYTON. 


Sir :—In my letter to you of the Ist instant, I_did not 
say all I intended or all I wished, though that letter was 
of considerable length, Other events, together with your 
publication in the Dayton Transcript, and the statements 
made by that paper and the Democratic Herald of your 
town, have induced me again to address you. 

There ‘is one circumstance which, it scems to me, is 
connected with the late riotous proceedings at Dayton, 
and whieh I take-+4e liberty of mentioning in order that 
public attention may be drawn to it, and, if my conjec- 
tures are wrong, that I may be corrected. 

I left Dayton, as stated, on Sunday. The gentlemen 
who travelled in the cars or carriages, left there on Mon- 
day morning. We wercall in Lebanon on Monday. A 
meeting and a lecture were spoken of amongst us and seve- 
ral citizens of Lebanon, to be holdeiion Monday evening. 
There appeared to be some diflicuiiy about the place 
where we should meet, but no one expressed any fears 
that results, like those in Dayton, would rollow an at- 
tempt to hold a meeting. About sundown, or probably a 
little after, we concluded to leave Lebanon, which we <lid. 
Some time in the afternoon of that day, a man, said to 
be from Dayton, arrived and stopped at the same public 
house where we were. ‘That night, I am informed, the 
stable in which our horseshad been, was by an incendiary, 
(as is believed,) sct on fize, and several horses, a carriage, 
harness, &c. were consumed in it. We are strongly impres- 
sed with the belief, that we were dogged from Dayton by 
some of the mobites, who, not having the opportunity to 
wreak their vengeance on us personally, or fearing to do 
so, set fire to the stable in Lebanon in which they suppo- 
sed our horses were, for the purpose of doing us all the 
injnry in their power. The outrages that afterwards 
took place at Dayton, in my opinion, furnish strong 
ground of belief that such is the case, unless some better 
explanation can be given. 

Ifjustice is not actually blind and deaf in Dayton—if 
she has eyes, they see not—if she has ears, they hear not; 
or why is it, that the perpetrators of the outrages upon, 
not only the colored man, but others also, walk 
abroad unpunished and almost unrebuked? I contend 
that the constitution of the state, as well as common jus 
tice and common humanity secures to the black person in 
Ohio ath Tue rteurs which belong to the white man, 
except those expres-ly taken away by the constitution it- 
self; that the establishment of justice was the first and 
primary object of that instrument, as expressly dec!ared 
in its preamble. And in the cighth article it is further 
declared, “ Tial the great and essential principles of 
liberty and free government may be recognized and for- 
ever and unalierably established, we declare, that aur 
MEN are born EQUALLY FREE AND INDEPENDENT aud 
have certain yNuERENT and unalienable rights, amongst 
which are the enjoying and pgereNp1NG life and liberty, 
acquiring, POSSESSING AND PROTECTING PROPERTY.” 
All these important rights are as fully and forcibly secu- 
red to the ggloreu as the white man; but in the person of 
the colored man in’ your town, they have all, as we learn, 
been outraged and trodden under foot by the white man 
with perfect impunity ;. whilst the black man, in the 
defence of his person, and in the protection of his property, 
having caused the death ofan assailant, is arrested and 
committed to prison, to await his trial. Of this I do not 
complain; the negro may have done wrong; but why is 
it, that the white man is not also arrested, to answer for 
his crime? Yes! the country asks why ? The answer is, 
the “ “ Dark spirit of Slavery,” has hoodwinked justice as 
to the white man, and left her eyes open to see only the 
faults, supposed or real, of the black man; while a 
public press, under the rod and influence of the slavehold- 
ing power, in order to raise an injurious prejudice, has the 
meanness and littleness to denounce in advance the color- 
ed men who defended themselves against the aggressions 
of the whites, as Murvenrers. Is it to be expected that 
such things are to be done amongst us, without exciting 
inquiry as well as wonder? Let us now examine how 
these things are excused or justified. 

In your public communication, as appears in the Tran- 
script of the 6th you say, that in my answer to Mr. Fish- 
er. “the public must be induced to believe that you with 
others were instrumental in causing” myself to visit Day- 
ton in the latter part of January just past for the purpose of 
delivering an abolition speech.” All this you utterly de- 
ny. You no doubt have seen in the Advertiser of this 
city, my explanation of the invitation to visit Dayton, as 
wellas the invitation itself, and in my answer I intended 
to speak to your citizens plainly, in what light I understood 
your invitation ;—that it was to Southern Slavery you 
referred, when you spoke of “ Southern aggression and 
Northern servility.” | You did not inform me that, it was 
not yourmeaning. And will you now be so good, sit, as 
to inform the public what you really did mean by the 
words “Southern aggression and Northern servility,” and 
upon what particular subject you desired T should speak ? 
I have not intended to be understood, that my being in 
Dayton on the 23d ult. was in pursuance of that letter ; 
but being there, and a notice having been given that I 
would address the citizens, I had the night to rely on it 
as an excuse, if not justification, for yielding to the wishes 
of others and deliver an address on the memorable night 
of the 23d ult. 

Did you not know, sir, of the meeting before'the hour 
of its commencement? I presume you did. Why did 
you notinform me that you did not expect or desire I 
should speak on the subject of Southern Slavery in Duy- 
ton? It seems to me, that your duty, as an officer and 
citizen of the town, ought, after what you with others 
had written me, to have led you to this course, I have 
not time or inclination to examine the who'e of your 
publication. It seems to have heen wiitten under ex- 
cited fedli 1d of course ought to be read with in- 
dulgengey pm ee 

In conelusion, howeve ou say, “that if there is any 
letter purporting to be abs extant, calling on Mr, Mor- 
ris#@:Come to Dayton t®# make an abolition speech ar 
ANY Timp, I renowned same a forgery.” It is some- 
what difficult to undegttand what you intend by this ex- 
pressiof;—whether @ single letter of your own or one in 
conjénction with others. The letter is now before the 


_public. Judgment will te passed, whether if, in pursu- 


nee of its request, [ had visited’ Dayton at “any time,” 
dpld not have been justified: by the same in making 

Vabolition speech,” 4 

With the editor of a paper, who substitutes for artu- 

ment and common sense, personal vituperation, and evi- 


\'Phat he may see himself os others see hin; # refer him | down beneath the heel of the haughty slavelrelder. ““Itts 


to the Painesville I'elegraph of the 4th inst, He will | 
probably find a looking glass in. almost every paper he | 
may take up. ‘Phe true design and character ui the fate 
outrages in Daytou are no doubt correct'y stated in the 
following paragraph which appeared in the late Herald | 
of your town, It is as follows: 

“BASE OUTRAGE.—On Wednesday night, some 
infamous scoundrels set fire to three houses belonging to 
and occupied by negroes, in that part of the town east 
of Scely’s basifi. called ‘Africa,’ which were entirely 
consumed, the inmates having barely time to escape with 
their effects. ‘The perpetrators of this infamous deed are 
unknown, and will probably remain so. We have heard 
it surmised, however, that they were instigated by some 
unprincipled speculators, who wish to alarm the blacks 
and compel them to sell their property, which from its 
location is becoming valuable. at less than half its value | 
and leave the place. It is difficult to what particular ‘ex- | 
citement’ to attach the blame, and a dangerous experi- | 
ment to express an opinion, so completely have the mob 
usurped the reins of government in our town.” 

The “infamous scoundrels” were no doubt coilected 
and drilled by the “unprincipled speculators” on the pre- | 
vious Saturday evening. 





{ 


{ 


While the property of the | 
black man was lusted for, no attempt must be made in | 
Dayton to lift him from the dust—to contend for his 
his rights. An abolition lecture, so called, in Dayton 
must be put down, the free citizens of the State deprived | 
of their constitutional rights, and the liberty of speech | 
suppressed by a mob, (‘infamous gcoundrels,”) in or- 
der that the property of the helpless negro, situated in | 
Dayton, which was becoming valuable might be obtained | 
by “uuprincipled speculators,” at less than half its. value. | 
One might well exclaim here, “I thank thee, Jew, for | 
that word.” But what adreadful picture does the Herald ! 
give of the prostration of the power of law and justice 
in the town of Dayton! And what a rebuke to you, as 
the chief municipal officer of the town, and the other 
officers of justice in the county! Permit me, sir, to re- 
peat the words—they cannot be too often repeated—they 
ought to be sounded with the trumpet upon the house 
tops, and the top of every “Log cabin” in Ohio, that in 
Dayton, It is difficult to what particular excitement, to 
attach the blame,” (of the late violent proceedings there,) 
bit it is“a dangerous experiment to express an opinion, 
so completely have the mob usurped the reins of yovern- 
ment in our town.” 

Is it, sir, under this influence, we are to expect ‘'short- 
lv” your “views’’ “upon the subject of abolition and 
American slavery?” You, it appears, have offered a re- 
ward of some $150 for the apprehension of the perpe- 
trators of the late mischief in your town. Is not this 
mockery! Houses have been egged, stoned, and burned 
in open daylight, if fam correctly informed, by a mullti- 
tude of white rioters, where any one disposed to look | 
might see and recognize the actors; and-yet the coun- 
try is told a reward is necessary to their apprehension ! | 
No! this is not so; but the perpetrators “are (to be 
considered as.) “unknown,” and will probably remain | 
so. The slave power has commanded it, and the mob in | 
Dayton are its executive officers. ‘They have “ usurped | 
the reins of government,” and not only the municipal 
officers of the town, but the officers of the county seem | 
to be paralyzed and dumb before them, | 

We would say to the orderly citizens of Dayton, the | 
future prosperity and character of your town are now de- 
pendent alone on you. The country is with you, afew 
hair-brained and maddened politicians excepted. Be firm 
then, and speak out. Fear not; cause justice to he 
done, though the heavens themselves should fall. It can- 
not, it must not be, that a single spot in Ohio is to be 
given up to the rule of moboeratic violence. 

When lately in Dayton, I was there without a single 
feeling but that of respect towards every inhabitant, | 
could have had no other, for | had not been there before 
as [ can recollect, within the last twenty years ; and I had 
personal acquaintance with but very few, probably not a 
dozen of the citizens, Thad done what I could to change 
the location of the national road, so as to have it pass 
through thattown. Judging from its locality and natu- 
ral advantages, [ inferred its future prosperity and use- 
fulness, and thought its claim to the national road a fair 
one; but the failure of that project is probably for the 
good ofthe country. The emigrant or the traveller, it 
is hoped. can now pass upon the road, express his opinions 
upon the laws, the government, and even the slavery of | 
the country, without fear of being molested: and if, in | 
search of a new home in our state, he would naturally 
select that place where laws governed ans not violence, | 
This must greatly tend to lessen the value of property in 
Dayton, as report says a similar cause has done in Alton, 
unless she redeem herself by a prompt disavowal of the 
late outrages committed there, and bring the offenders 
to prompt and condign punishment. In this I only ex- 
press au upinion; T give no advice, 

The ridiculous, and as I thought, exploded opinion of 
amalgamation of the black and white races, by marriage, 
if the negro be ever freed from slavery, I heard and under- 
stood to be the ostensible reason for the mob in your 
town. I was told that an old man, one in the mob, said 
he was seventy years of age, but could throw a stone or 
an egg with the precision and force of a young man, for 
he was determined his grand daughters should never 
marry negroes! And for this he was loudly cheered by 
his fellows! Alas, for the folly of age in its weak and 
wicked suspicions! [tis not the white but the black fe- | 
male that is the mother of amalgamation ;—not the black | 
female who is free and properly encouraged in the ways 
of virtue, but the poor female slave. ‘T’o her is feft no 
choice when of proper age, at what time she shall become 
a mother, or who shall be the father of her child. © The 
white slaveholder and his white frieud mix their own 
blood with that of the slave, and thus increase their hu- 
man chattles; and then, with a proud look and lying 
tongue, charge on those who claim for the slave his natural 
rights, the desire of amalgamation! We appeal to the | 
country for its judgment in this case, and we rely on the | 
facis that have taken place in your town, which, if cor- | 
rect informution has been given us by the press there, 
demonstrate that it is not the abolitionist, but the pro- | 
slavery mobocrat, that has a taste for ‘‘amalgamation,” | 
Why else this visit of six or seven of your young men to 
a negro house of ill fume, and that at such a moment 
foo? It may be true, that they inquired for a white 
woman of bad character, but this was a mere pretext, as it 
does not appear that any such was there, ‘T’hat a strong 
slaveholding taste must have existed in your town ts 
fairly inferrible from this act. A negro house of iil 
fame might possibly, if not probably, exist in a siavehold- 
ing state, as all there are not owners of slaves; and if | 
recollect right, Chancellor Harper of South Carolina in a 
public lecture said, an act of incontinency by a black girl 
with a white man in a slave state could not be considered 
a crime and hardly an indiscretion.” From such dvc- 
trine and such practice, I pray that our state and your 
town henceforth may be exempt. 

Would it not be just and right, sir, for you and the 
people of Dayton to petition the legislature for a special 
avt, to allow the colored persons who were at the house 
before mentioned, when the “six or seven” young men 
visited it, to testify in all prosecutions or suits arising 
out of that affair? For surely, a white man who would 
visitsuch a house, and for such a purpose, has so far re- 
duced himself-to the alledged degradation of the negro, 
that he ought not to be allowed any advantages over him 
ik any suit at law in consequence of such transaction, 

You are not.to calculate, that the late distarbances in 
your town are to be settled, or the remembrance of them 
wiped out by gasconade and abuse; or that vituperation 
and slavery will cover it over. The country has no sym- 
pathy in such a course, [t will despise the assailants and 
protect the assailed, It has a deep interest in sustaining 
the laws, and preserving the peace and order of society; 
and if there is one spot where this is not done, scorn and 
public contempt will be its portion until a reformation 
shall take place; and that reformation must not only be 
speedy, but certain and sure, 


We are told with a kind of affected sensibility, that 
the acts and proceedings of abolitonists tend to injure 
the slave and the colored race generally, by making them 
the subjects of more cruelty than would otherwise be the 
case... This is the cant of the slaveholder, andthe doc- 
trine of Satanhimself. The Devil more severely punishes 
his slaves because they hear the glad tidings of freedom, 
and because he cannot reach those who proclaim such 
tidings. The slaveholder and the slavery-supporter, _ if 
such cantbe true, do thesame thing. They cannot 
reach or punish (except by mobs) those who contend 
for the freedom of the slave, and, in imitation of their 
Father, not only doubly punish the slave, but also ep- 
press and destroy the free man of color, 




















There can be but little difference between the two 
kinds of slavery though thatof the Devil may exceed in 
point of duration and torture, but the priaciples in both 
cases are the same. 

But, we are told that the free negro deprecates the ex- 
ertions mating in his favor and that of the slave. 
We deny the truth of this; but were it so, it would be 
the most powerful motive for renewed exertions to eman- 
cipate the slave. It is not color, butslavery, which dis- 
graces and injures the black man. Abolish slavery, and 
his security and comfort would be established. But we 
have other; ifnot higher aims, ‘than that alone of free- 
dom to the colored race. ‘They are, our country’s good, 
the moral elevation of our own peuple; the culture. of 
that vast waste of human intellect now oceupied by the 











dently incites to mobs and violence, I can hold no com- 


C 





mind of the slave. Our aim too, js the freedom of the white 


| receive 


| Dayten on slaveholders. 


| pensities. 


‘g redeem Jabor from its present degradation, and make it 
honorable, and not as fit only-fox a menial race, It is to 
improve the agriculture of our country suffering from the 
depression of slave labor; and make it prosperous through- 
out the extentof ourland. It is, that theldborer shall 
9 proper and just reward that we fre 
contending. I am not yet silly enough to believe, that 
if a thousand or any other number of men ate to work, 
and if one half of the number are compelled to work for 
nothing, that it will not reduce the: wages ofthe other half. 
But the slaveholder and his coadjutors, who wish Jabor 
for little or nothing, have induced many white, laborrs to 
believe firmly that the emancipation of theslaves would 
reduce their wages: hence many make this false excuse 
for engaging in mobs, ‘ 

T’he mob scenes which hinve disgraced the free states, 
have sprung from the influences of the slavebolders, no 
matter whether they reside.in the slave atateso1 amongst 
us. Theie is no doubt, but the burning of the Penn- 
sylvania Hall was the work of southern slaveholders: 
and so were the scenes at Alton of Mi-souri slaveholders. 
Recorded facts must satisfy every unprejudiced mind in 
both those cases, but what shall be said of Dayton! It 
is a manufscturing town to be sure, but can it manufac- 
ture mozs without the operation of slaveholders? I can- 
not believe it. If foreign slavehojders were not there 
present in proper person, or by command, there must be 
such within her borders. [leave the public to judge the 
correctness of this suggestion, iny own mind is satisfied 
on this subject. 

I have written with no invidious feelings, but in 
fect candor and freedom, as one American, citizen ought 
to address another, Ihave chosen to address you on ac- 
count of the station you occupy in Dayton. I hope 
what is said will be received in the same spirit with which 
it was written. 


per- 


Accept the assurance &e., 
THOMAS MORRIS, 
Cincinnati, Feb, 10th, 1941. 


P, S. Since writing the foregoing, 1 have seen and 
conversed with two gentlemen of respectuble standing, 
who have long been residents. of Lebanon. ‘They in- 
form me that uo donbt exists in Lebanon thatthe burn- 
ing of the stable at the house where we had halted, was 
the work of an incendiary; that sespicion had been fix- 
on no oneia Lebanon as guilty; that they had been in- 
formed the next day after we left Lebanon, a mob was 
prepared, if a meeting bad been held. This was 
contrary to their, opinion of the citizens of Lebanon 
generally that they thought a few there might be enga- 
ged by a leader for such purpose, When I informed 
them a man from Dayton was there, the matter seemed 
plain, that he had gotup the mob, and as the meeting 
was notheld, the mob I believe failing something must 
be done, aud the stable of Mr. Eckert was fired, 


SO 


Mr. Morvis lays the blame of the mobs in 


Tdonot. A certain 
class of population in the free states needs no 
stimulus to the indulgence of their lawless pro- 
With less self-respect than the slave- 
holder, and more contemptible prejudices, they 
transactions of 


Nolet the full 


odium of these outrages in Dayton attach to the 


are ever ready (to engage in 


which he would be ashamed. 


citizens perpetrating them, and ta the Mayor 
and city authorities who might have prevented 


them, but did not. 


For the Philanthropist. 
COLUMBUS. 


Columbus, feb, 12th, 1840, 

Dr. Bailey: —Very little has occurred in either of the 
two Houses, siaceI last wrote you, having any direct re- 
lation to the great question in which the friends of An- 
li-slavery are more particularly interested, 

In the Senate, on the final passage of the bill to incor- 
porate the city of Dayton, Mr. Carpenter read a detail- 
ed statement of the atrocious deeds perpetrated by the 
blood thirsty mobs of that town, and feilowed this with 
some searching and appropriate remarks, His speech 
is reported pretty much at lengh inthe ‘State Journal, 
whieh Fhave sent to you, After the vote was taken on 


‘ this bill,a prominent and influential democratic Senator 


come to friend Carpenter and in my heating told him 
that ‘he ought to have moved an amendment to the bill, 
making the city liable for damages done by mobs” He 
replied, that it would be better to pass a general law, mas 
king all towns and cities liable, &c., and asked the Dem- 
ocratic Senator, whether this would not be proper? — He 
said ‘tt would,’ and virtually pledged his support to such a 
measure. 

From what I have heard,I am confident that such a 
law would pass the Senate by a respectable majority. 
understand that a resolution is now before the — lower 
House on this same subject—and in conversation with a 
member of the Standing Committee on the Judiciary, 
who is selicitous that a law of this kind should be pass- 
ed. I wasinformed that it was considered a very favora- 
ble time to report a bill—that it was very probable 
such a bill would be reported, and a good degree of cer- 
tainty that, if reported, it would be passed, 

I wish that the citizens of Dayton, who are opposed 
to mobs and sympathise with the sufferers in the late out- 
rage there, would draw up a memorial to the legislature, 
stating all the important factsin relation to these out- 
rages, requesting the legislature to pass a law. making 
towns and cities liable for damages committed by mobs, 
and send to each of the two Houses a copy of said 
memorial. And I think,a meeting ought to be called in 
Cincinnati, at the Court House, for the same purpose— 
also—that the friends of errr piscussioN every where 
make a stir on this subject, ‘There are many large 
townsand villages in this state where free speech, and a 
free press cannot live--where the spirit of despotism, of 
violence, of the bloody minded mob, behind the curtain 
or before it, bear rule—where the rowdies in the chureh 
and out of it, in vulgar high life or low fife, are in fact 
the real ‘powers that be,’ who determine what shall and 
what shall not be thought, said, or done on any subject 
whatever, Icanname fifty prominent towns in this 
state where freedom of the press, and speech are un- 
known, and where no, man can exereise bis true freedom 
but at the peril of his life. 

Now, [ think, is the time for an immediate movement 
to be made all over the state, as the Legislature is in a 
most favorable position for action on this sshject, and need 
only an unequivocal hint from the people, that something 
effieient ought to be d ne. 

There is undoubtedly much oppositiow rankline in the 
minds of some whig members of the legislature to the bilt 
giving to blacks and mulattoes the right to testimony in 
all cases, 

I have no doubt that the Judiciary Committee report- 
ed these bills in all good faith and sincerity, and that a 
majority of thatcommittee will do all they ean honorably 
to secure their passage. 

We have some of the strongest men in both houses 
who will do full justice to-themselves, to the cause of and 
thepoor, the outraged and oppressed among us, in the 
discussions on these hills. 

The Bank Bill will be out of the way, and then we 
may expect the commencement of the discussions on the 
Fugitive and ‘Testimony Bills. 

Yours, &c. 

‘The suggestion of our correspondent is a 
Friend Dugdale of Cortsville has. 
Written us a communication on the same subject, 
Our 
friends in Cortsville have ¢ireulated the follow- 
ing form. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the State of Ohio: 

‘We, the undersigned, citizens of the state 
of Ohio, do respectfully suggest that a law be 
enacted, making towns corporate and counties 
responsible fur. damages sustained by mob vie- 
lence within their respective bimits.”’ 


A ae 


good one. 


for which, we are sorry we have.no room. 


Let these petitions be circulated, and sent in 
forthwith. But why need our legislators wait? 
Nine tenths of the people of Ohio would ap- 
prove of such a law. 








(cP Receipts will be published in our riext. Since the 
convention, they have been exceedingly meagre. Much 
interesting matter is crowded out of this paper. 








ne 


TEMPERANC E---DISCUSSION. 





On Thursday evening mext, at the new, Asbury Chaps 
el between Main and Sycamore, north of the canal; 

Question.—Ought traffic in the means of intoxication 
to be suppressed by penal laws; or left to the influence 
of public sentiment? 








onenneneanaee = 











POETRY. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





For the Philanthropist. 
A PARODY 


On lines supposed to be written by Alexander Selkirk, 

I am owner of nought I survey 

My wrongs there is none to dispute, 
My master conveys me away 

His whims or caprices to suit, 
O slavery, where are the charms 

That “patriarchs” have seen in thy face; 
I dwell in the midst of alarms 

And serve in a horrible place. 


I am out of humanity’s reach 
And must finish my life with a groan; 
Never hear the sweet music of speech 
That tells me my body’s my own, 
Society, friendship, and love, 
Divinely bestowed upon some, 
Are blessings I never can prove 
If slavery’s my portion to come, 


Religion! what treasures untold, 
Reside in that heavenly word! 

More precious than silver or gold, 
Or all that this earth can afford, 

But I am excluded the light 
That leads to this heavenly grace; 

The bible is clos’d to my sight, 
Its beauties I never can trace, 


Ye winds, that have made me your sport, 
Convey to this sorrowful land, 
Some cordial endearing report, 
Of freedom from tyrrany’s hand. 
My friends, do they not often send, 
A wish or a thought after me? 
O, tell me I yet havea friend, 
A friend I am anxious to see. 


How fleet is a glance of the mind! 
Compared with the speed of its flight; 
The tempest itself lags behind, 
And the swift-winged arrows of light. 

When I think of Victoria’s domain, 
In a moment I seem to be there; 

Bat the fear of being taken again, 
Soon hurries me back to despair, 


The wood-fowl has gone to her nest, 
The beast has laid down in his lair; 
To me there’s no season of rest, 
Tho’ [ to my quarter repair. 
If mercy, O Lord, is in store, 
For those who in slavery pine; 
Grant me when life’s troubles are o’er, 
A place in thy kingdom divine. 
U, 
Washington, D. C., Jan. 16, 1841. 

Messrs. Editors:—Will you insert in your 
paper, if you please, the following lines, by 
T. K. Hervey. 

To those of our readers, who have followed 
to the grave some dearly loved companion, child, 
or friend—(and how many such they are!) es- 
pecially when they are confident the soul that of 
departed one—so lately inhabiting an earthly 
tenement and mingling with them in the busy 
walks and scenes of life—has indeed “gone to 
the home of its rest,’’ has become one of *the 
just made perfect,” abright worshipping spirit 
before the ‘Throne—they can hardly fail to be 
interesting and welcome, as under such circum- 
stances they have recently been peculiarly so to 
me. They also suggest the inquiries—often, I 
apprehend, matters of deep interest as well as 
doubt—Is there scripture evidence that after 
death, our christian friends take cognizance of 
what transpires on earth? Are they permitted 
to see and know our condition and exercises, as 
we linger behind, and wage our christian war- 
fare? Are their disembodied spirits permitted 
to revisit earth and friends, as unseen messen- 
gers of the Most High—ministering to our 
wants, warning of danger, averting evil, inclin- 
ing us to the practice of virtue? With those 
who have examined and thought upon these in- 
quiries, there may be no uncertainty; with oth- 
ers,| know there is. Whatis the truth?—J2. 


Y. Evangelist. 








S. M. G. 


I know thou art gone to the home of thy rest; 
Then why should my soul be sad? 

I know thou art gone where the weary are blest, 
And the mourner looks up and is glad: 

Where Love has put off, in the land of its birth, 
The stain it had gathered in this, 

And Hope, the sweet singer that gladdened the earrh 
Lies asleep on the bosom of Bliss. 


I know thou art gone where thy forehead is starred 
With the beauty that dweltin thy soul— 

Where the light of thy loveliness cannot be marred, 
Nor thy heart be flang back from its goal; 

I know thou hast drunken of Lethe that flows 
Through a land where they do not forget— 

That sheds over memory only repose, 
And takes from it only regret, 


This eye must be dark, that as yet is not dimmed, 
Ere again it may gaze upon thine; 

But my heart has revealings of thee, and thy home, 
In many a token and sign: 

I never look up with a vow to the sky, 
Bot a light, like thy beauty, is there; 

And I hear a low murmur, like thine in reply, 
When I pour out my spirit in prayer. 


In thy far-away dwelling, wherever it be, 
I believe thou hast visions of mine; 

And thy love, that made all things as musicto me, 
I have not yet learned to resign: 

In the hush of the night—on the waste of the sea; 
Or alone with the breeze on the hill, 

I have ever a presence that whispers of thee, 
And my spirit lies down and is till. 


And though like a mourner that sits by a tomb, 
I am wrapped in a mantle of care— 

Yet the grief of my bosom—oh, call it not gloom — 
Is not the black grief of despair. 

By sorrow revealed, as the stars are by night, 
Far offa bright vision appears, 

And Hope, like the rainbow, a creature of light, 
Is born, like the rainbow, in tears. 








Fasuy or Louis Pawsrere.—The family of this mon- 
arch is said to be the finest among the royal familics 
of Europe. [lis eldest son, the Duke of Orleans, about 
thirty years of age, of handsome person, and polished 
maners, acts as a sort of Viceroy, and never opposes 
the will of his father. He is married to a Protestant la- 
dy, of accomplished mind, a prinecss of Mecklenburg 
Schwerin. The four younger sons are the Dukes of 
Nemours, de Joinville, of Aumale, and of Montpensicr 
all spirited, intelligent and duteous. ‘The first has seen 
service on land at Algiers, the second at sca at Vera 
Cruz: both acquitted themselves as brave soldiers and 
men of judgment. 


A Srrone Descrietion.—De Tocqueville, in his work 
en America, gives this forcible sketch : 

‘* A newspaper can drop the same thought into a thou- 
sand minds at the same moment. A newspaper is an 
adviser who does not require to be sought but who comes 
to you of his own accord, and talks to you briefly every 
day of the common wea], without distracting your pri- 
vate affairs—Newspapers, therefore, become more ne- 
cessary in proportion as men become more equul, and 
individuals more to be feared. To suppose that they 
only serve to protect freedom would be to diminish their 


INTERESTING REMINISCENCES. 


We have received two or three numbers of 
the Genius of Liberty, an anti-slavery newspa- 
per recently commenced at Lowell, La Salle 
county, in this state, and edited by Messrs. H. 
Warren and Z. Eastman. ‘The first named is 
probably the oldest editor in Illinois, and being 
a gentleman of talents and observation, has a 
large amount of historical matter relating to the 
state, which he will doubtless, from time to 
time, lay before his readers. ‘The first page of 
the first number is filled with his recollections 
of the slavery question, from which we make 
the extract below. ‘The time spoken of is the 
summer of 1822, when an attempt was made to 
getup a convention for the purpose of so a 
mending the constitution as to admit the intro- 
duction of slavery into the state, notwithstand- 
ing its prohibition by the ordinance of congress 
of 1787. ‘The legislature had, by a species of 
maneuvering never before witnessed, succeeded 
in passing a law to take the sense of the people 
on the question calling a convention, and its op- 
ponents were active in taking measures to defeat 
one. Mr. Warren who was then editor of the 
Edwardsville Spectator thus continues: —Peoria 
Register. 

The slavocrats were not less active. ‘There 
were but three papers in the state: the ‘Intel- 
ligencer’’ at Vandalia, the “Gazette” at Shaw- 
neetown and the “Spectator”? at Edwardsville. 
The first two were for a convention; still it was 
deemed advisable to erect a special battery a- 
gainst the Spectator, within striking distance. 

The management of the cause onthe part 
of the slaveocrats, seems to have been intrusted 
to three men in Edwardsville—Emanuel J. 
West, Theophilus W. Smith and Oliver L. 
Kelley. Mr. West was a member ofthe house 
of representatives, and took the lead in the e- 
jectment of Hansen. Mr. Smith was a mem- 
ber of the state senate, and a lawyer of respect- 
able standing at the bar. Mr. Kelley was a_na- 
tive of one of the New England states, 
but had sought his fortune in the south, where 
he followed the honorable calling of a negro 
driver. A member of the party in their confi- 
dence proving a leaky vessel, we were prompt- 
ly apprised of their plans; among which were 
a newspaper under the name ofthe “Illinois Re- 
publican,” and a drinking shop under the name 
of **Convention Grocery.” ‘To Mr. Smith was 
assigned the editorship of the paper, to give 
which a better start, and to tickle his party, he 
promised to ‘write Warren down? ‘To Mr. 
Kelley was allotted the grocery department; 
and Mr. West was to actas general superinten- 
dent of both. 

The paper was duly brought out, and Mr. 
Smith commenced in right good earnest the task 
of fulfilling his promise. We determined in 
the onset to hold an even hand with him and his 
attacks; and being somewhat excited, we per- 
haps carried the matter a little farther than was 
really necessary for self-defence. 

Mr. Smith despairing of being able to ‘write 
us down”’ as fast as he expected, thought it ex- 
pedient to change his mode of attack from wri- 
ting to fighting; and throwing aside his pen, he 
seized his whip and dirk; but with these he was 
more unsuccessful than before. 

The contest raged with much vitperation and 
abuse on the partof our opponents, until the e- 
lection, embracing a period of about eighteen 
months. ‘The ministers of the Methodist 
church, conceiving ita moral as well as a_ polit- 
ical question generally took an active part in 
the struggle; and for this they did noteseape the 
annoyance of slavocratic insolence. No _ elec- 
tion in the state, before or since, ever produced 
such general excitement. 

The election terminated in the defeat of the 
slave party, on the grand question of a conven- 
tion, but they succeeded in electing a majority 
of members to the legislature. ‘They of course 
had the disposal of all the offices, and they us- 
ed them to reward some of those who had 
toiled the hardest, and spent the most in money 
and reputation during the contest. Mr. Smith 
was elected a judge ofthe supreme court, which 
office he now holds. Mr. West was appointed 
clerk of the Madison circuit court, and on the 
accession of Gen. Jackson to the presidency, he 
was appointed charge d’ affairs to some country 
in South America, where he died soon after 
reaching his destination. But poor Kelley !— 
For him nothing was done, and we know not 
what became of him. As a hall-pint tapster he 
rendered the party essential service, and certain- 
ly deserved something at their hands. But so 
goes the world. 

The happy result of this arduous struggle 
was effected mainly by discussions, through the 
columns of the Edwardsville Spectator—but 
more by the contributions of its correspondents 
than from the ability of its editor, Among 
those now living who deserve the gratitude of 
the friends of freedom for such contributions, 
are George Churchill, now a member of the 
state senate; ‘Thomas Lippincott, since become 
minister of the Presbyterian church; Samuel 
D. Lockwood, then attorney general; now a 
judge of the supreme court; Henry Starr now 
of Cincinnati; the Rev. John M. Peck, and the 
Rev. James Lemen, of St. Clair couuty. ‘Those 
who sv contributed, and have since deceased, are 
Daniel P. Cook, representative in Congress; 
Morris Birveck, of White county, an English- 
man of distinguished literary reputation; Df. 
Hugh Steel ——— Burton, of Jackson county; 
Wm. Legget, of Edwardsville, since distinguish- 
ed as the editor ofthe New-York Evening Post, 
the Plain Dealer, &c.; Benjamin Lundy, then 
residing in Missouri; David Blackwell, an emi-\ 
rent lawyer of Bellville, and the Rev John Dew, 
of St. Clair county. 

Others who aided our cause by other appro- 
priate means, were Nathaniel Pope, judge of the 
United States district court; Col. Wm. B, Arch- 
er, now a member of the house of representa- 
tives; Wm. H. Brown, and Benjamin Mills, of 
Vandalia; John Tilson jr.of Montgomery coun- 
ty; Dr. Horatio Newhall of Bond county; the 
late George Farquer, register of the Springfield 
land-office; Col. ‘Thomas Mather now presi- 
dent of the State Bank; ‘Thomas Ford, now cir- 
cuit judge; David J. Baker, of Kaskaskia, 
formerly J. S. Senator, and Chas. W. Hunter, 
and Henry H. Snow, of Alton. Many other 
names might be mentioned in these connections, 
but we cannot now remember them. 


The foregoing statements are made entirely 
from recollection. ‘There may be errors among 
them in some instances, but is is believed the 
whole is substanttally correct. 


Iv 1s neAL.—There can be no doubt of the profound 
influence of the Temperance Reform in Ireland. Offi- 
ci: 1 statements show a reduction in the manufacture of 
alcholic drinks of $3,500,000 gallons the last year. The 
revenue has lost $466,666. It is a valuable loss, 


A virricutr Task.——The editor of the Knickerbocker 
says he, might as easily plug up a maclstrom, or seize 
the Great Bear in the heavens by the hind leg, and 
drag him down to dip his fect in the sea, as to please 
every body. He is not far out of the way. 

Avas! wat a CHANGE.—It is said there was a time 


in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when rum and brandy 
were sold by the ounce, by apothecaries, as a medicine, 








importance: they maintain civilization.” 





and a tea-spoonful was considered a dose for an adult. 








CAPTURE OF A SLAVER. 


We have been favored with the subjoined ex- 
tract from a letter to a gentleman of trig city, dated 


St. Croix. Dec. 30. ae 
I beheld this morning, in compan} With Several 
gentlemen, one of the rrible'sights my eyes 


ever encountered. An Engligh brig of agar which 
cruises in the vicinity of Port6 Rico, walang 
from St. Thomas to this d, observed at & con- 
siderable distance a small tirty looking crft, v 
would not have been cted asa slaver but' ftom 
the number of men upon the bs gl 
short chase the bri from’ her 
appearance the § was Satis- 
fied she was no slaver, but concluded that after hav- 
ing taken the trouble of giving her a chase, they 
might as well search her. On opening the hatches 
they found the hold cramed with negrocs from 8 to 
12 years old, start naked, with their heads shaved. 


The crew of the slaver was immediately taken 
on board the brig, and the slaver manned and 
brought into this port. 


This morning after breakfast we engaged a boat 
and went along side the slaver and contersed some 
time with the lieutenant in command, on the sub- 
ject of his vocation, ~ 


Several of the little sufferers were very ill, and 
one died last‘night. They were all plared around 
the side of the vessel, and as we approached they 
grinned and waved their hands at us, apparently 
quite happy and pleased with having their liberty 
on deck, 


I do not regrét that I took the trouble to see 
them, but I never desire to see another such horrible 
sight. The cargo belongs to a Spaniard in Porto 
Rico, whose loss will be $60,000. The brig has just 
fired a salute, which has been answered from the 
fort, and she is departing for Porto Rico, whence 
the slaver will be sent to Havauna, where I suppose 
these unfortunrte creatures will be apprenticed to 
Spanish masters. 


From the Cincinnati Observer. 


MR. ADAMS. 


This is the substance of congressional news for 
the past week; but, I cannot forbear giving you an 
account from memory, of'a scene, which took place 
in the House to-day. 

Mr. Adams obtained the flog, and made a most 
violent attack upon Mr. Wisé. He first charged 
him with assuming the tone and language ofa lead- 
er in that House—and then proceeded to give his 
reasons why he (Mr. Adams,) could not enlist him- 
self under a leader of such character : some of these 
reasons were that Mr. Wise was a professed duel- 
iest, a nullifier, and an anti-petition man. Mr. 
Adams, used all the sarcasm, for which he is so 
renowned in this attack. Mr. Wise was much ex. 
cited during the first part of Mw..Adams. remarks, 
frequently interrupting him ; but when Mr. Adams 
concluded, he rose, perfectly calm and collected, and 
spoke in substance as follows :— 

«It would be hypocrisy in me to attempt con- 
cealing from the House, that, duripg the first part 
of the remarks of the gentleman Srom Massachu- 
setts, I was much excited, and telt strong resent- 
ment. But all such feelings are gone. The gen- 
tlemen is entirely secure from any attack from me. 
He is the son ofa distinguished patriot, and has 
himself, received all the honors his country can be- 
stow. He has been her President, and his repu- 
tation is, in some measure, her’s. His age and pub- 
lic services render him truly venerable; and sur- 
rounded by all this panoply, I cannot retort upon 
him! 

Mr. W. sat down, not without evident expres- 
sion of approbation from the House and the gal- 
lery. 

[We claim to be free from political bias, in 
speaking of this and all other acts of public men. 
We cannot but rejoice, most unfeignedly, that the 
venerable ex-president Adams has the moral court 
age to rise in his place and deprecate the political 
ascendency in the counsels of the country, of a pro- 
fessed duelist. We care not how great may be the 
political sagacity of Mr. Wise—we care not what 
the “compass or discrimination of his intellect. A 
man who will deliberately seek to shed the blood 
of his fellow man, has none of our sympathies. 
Such individuals should meet with the rebuke of 
every man who is the friend of public morals. We 
hope Mr. Adams will live long to be a terror to 
evil doers in high places.]—Ed. Obs. 








THE UNITED STATES BANK, 


At Philadelphia has again suspended specie pay- 
ments. In the space of twenty days the Bank 
paid out six millions of dollars in specie. 

The board of directors have published their reso- 
lution to make arrangements to resume specie pay- 
ments at the earliest practicable period.—|Cin. Obs. 








ITEMS. 


THE FREEMAN. 


He worthy is of freedom—only he, 

Who claims the boon for all—and strong in right, 
Rebukes the proud oppressor by whose might 
The poor are crushed—for ‘T'ruta hath made.him free, 

And Love hath sanctified his liberty! 
When Tyranny his horrid head uprears, 
And blasts the carth with pestilential breath, 
Girded with righteousness and strong in faith, 
He stems the tide of wrong ; nor scofls, nor jeers, 
Norruffian threats, nor fierce mobocracy, 
Can daunt hissoul and turn him from the path 
Where Duty points. Not his the craven heart, 
That shrinks when tyrants bluster in their wrath, 
But well in Freedom’s strife he bears his part. 


Tur True Star.—There is one star that will nev- 
er disappoint the hope it awakens; its ray is never dim 
med and it knows no going down; its cheering light 
streams on through ages of tempest and change. Earth 
may be darkened, systems cunvulsed, planets shaken 
from their spheres, but this star will still pour its steady 
undiminished light. ‘The eye that is turned to it will 
gladden in its tears; the countenance that its lights, 
sorrow can never wholly overcast; the footsteps that 
falls in its radiance finds no gloom even at the portal 
of the grave. 

{t is the star— 
First in nights diadem— 
The star, the starof Bethlehem. 
[Phil. North American 


Amorrion.—The road on which ambition travels has 
this disadvantage—the higher it ascends the more diffi 
cult it becomes, till at last it terminates in some elcva- 
tion too narrow for friendship, too steep for safety, too 
sharp for repose: and where the occupant, above the 
sympathy of man, and below the friendship of angels, 
resembls in the solitude, if not the depth, of his suf- 
ferings,a Prometheus chained to the Cancassian rock, 
[Philadelphia North American, 


I must think forever; would an eternal chain of my 
usual thoughts be either worthy of me, or useful to me? 
I must feel forever; would an eterifal reign of my pre- 
sent spirit and desires please me? I must act forever; 


would an cternal course of thy habitual egndyet tring 

happiness, or even bear reflection ? { ; 
An intelligent lady is always a welcome friend—none} 

shun her company, but all are pl with her sensible 


conversation. In this connection We would int 
re hours in Ipok- 
be- 


that young ladies who spend their Je 
ing at themselves in a mirror and dressing, seldom 
come intelligent. Ps 


Arruiictions AnD MErciges.—We inscribe our afflieé 
tions upon a rock, and the characters remain : we write! 
our mercies on the sand of the scashore, and the first’ 
wave of trouble washes them out, {Jay. > 
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Persona Distinctions.—Personal distinctions ari- 
sing from superior probity, learning, eloquence, skill, 
courage, and from every other excellency of talents, are 
the very nerves of the body politic ; they animate the 
whole, and invigorate every part; without them its 
bones would become reeds, aud its marrow Water; it 
would presently sink into a fetid, senseless mass of 
corruption. [Bishop Watson. 

Tur Human Heant.—The human heart revolts against 
oppression, and is soothed by gentleness, as the waves 
of the ocean r.se in proportion to the violence of the 
winds, and sink, with the breeze, into mildness and 
serenity, {Casket. 

Misery.—If misery be the effeet of virtue, it. ought 
to be reverenced ; if of ill fortnne, to be pitied ; and if 
of vice, not to be insulted; because it is, perhaps, “if- 
self a punishment adequate to the crime by which it 
was produced; and the humanity of that man can de- 
serve no panegyric, who is capable of reproaching a eri- 
minal in the hands of an executioner, [Johnson 


Ir there be one leak in a ship, one gap in a wall, one 
gate in acity, unprovided for, it is enough to sink a 
ship, to drown a country, to betray a cizy. One little 
boy thrust in at a window can unlock the door for all 
the rest of the thieves. It was but one Jonah that 
raised a tempest, but one Achan that trubled a camp, 
and one sin generally unrepented of, were enough to 
nndermine a kingdom. Bp. Reynolds, 


— 


Woman.—The affection of woman is the most won- 
derful thing in the world ; it tires not—faints not— 
dreads not—eools not. It is like the Naptha that noth- 
ing can extinguish bat the trampling foot of death._—*** 





American Arvists Asroap.—A foreign correspond- 
ent of the Signal, in a recent letter, refers to Gree- 
nough and Powers in the following manner : 


‘* At Florence I saw Greenough’s great work, the 
statute of Washington. The design is striking and ap- 
propriate—bold, republican, and christian. Washington 
is represented seated in his chair, with one hand resign- 
ing his sheathed sword, whilst with his right he points 
so heaven in acknowledgment of that Providence who 
had given him the victory. The figure is just three 
times the size of life. On one corner of the pedestal 
stands in a graceful attitude, asmall! stxtute of Colum- 
bus, and on its opposite another of an Indian—a noble 
specimen of the aborigines of ourcountry. There are also 
two bas-reliefs, one representing Phebus in the chariot 
and the other Hercules strangiing the serpent in the 
cradle. Mr, Greenough will embark with his monu- 
ment at Leghorn, on board the United States line of bat- 
tle ship Ohio, carly in March next. While at Florence I 
also visited the studio of Powers, The Italians say 
they cannet equal him in giving expressions to the mar- 
ble, and I believe them, for I saw there the bust of an 
English lady of rank, more beautiful and life-like than 
I had supposed it in the power of the artist to create,” 


New Encine or War.—Mr. Billot has invented a 
machine which discharges 2000 balls of a half a pound 
cach, every minute, or 120,000 per hour without ces- 
sation. Ltsaction may be continued or arrested at the 
will of the party in charge of it. ‘The discharge takes 
place at four different points, and may be directed ut as 
many different objects, or united against one. ‘The 
machine weighs about 895 Ibs., and its range is about 
3280 feet ; but, if one were constructed of about 14 cwt. 
its range would be quadrupled. ‘I'he use of the ma- 
chine dovg not depend upon gunpowder, air, or steam, 
asa moving power. 


Literat Bequest. — We learn that the late Mrs. 
Christian Baker, at Boston, has left the following be- 
quests to bencvolent eocictics, viz: 

Tothe American Bible Society, $2,000. 

To the American Tract Society, at Boston, $1,000. 

To the Amcrican B. C. F. Missons and the American 
Education Society, jointly and equally, an estate in 
Boston. She made them also residuary lIegatces. ‘I'he 
amount which these two Societies will reccive, will 
probably be $50,000. 

How ought the heart of every friend of the various 
benevolent objects thus opportunely assisted, to offer 
new thanks to God, for the assurance of his faithfulness 
to the church in a time of nced. [Congregitionulist.’ 


A private letter in the Boston Times thus defines the 
object of the English war upon China: 

‘We Curistians will kill half of you poor pagans,. 

with cannon bulls, that we may kill the other half of 
you with opium,‘ 
That is the long and the short of the whol case. Did 
ever Paganism use language one half so cxecrable as 
that toward Christianity—even when Paganism was on 
the throne of the Cacsars, and Christirnity was bleed- 
ing beneath her feet ? 


Sincunar Lawn Wisconsin.—The legislative cor- 
respondent of the Milwaukie Sentinc! statis, that the 
statute book of the young ‘l'erritory of Wisconsin is dis- 
graced by a law that compels millers to grind for distil- 
leries, and that several who, for conscience sake, have 
refused, have been prosecuted! Such a law is the more 
surprising to those who know the general sound charac 
ter and correct moral sentiment of the population of 
Wisconsin. [Pittsburgh Advocate. 


Tue Mississiprt VALLEY.—That portion of the U- 
nion which is bounded no the North by tte Great 
Lakes, South by the Ohio river, East by the Alleghany 
river, and West by the Mississippi river, now contains 
near four millions of inhabitants, The remainder of 
“the valley** is estimated to contain about fore milions 
more; so that, nearly one half the pepulation of the 
whole Union now reside in the Great Valley of the 


Mississippi. 


Erasing AN ENDORSEMENT IS EORGERY.—The Su- 
preme Court of Ohio, decided recently, that an en- 
dorsement on a note purporting that a partial payment 
has been made, and which endorsement was written by 
the maker in presence, with the concurrence, and by 
the direction of the payee, is a receipt, the altcration 
or erasure of which by the payee will be forgery. 

Sincucar Freak or Naturre.—A correspondent in- 
forms the Baltimore Sun that there is a walnut tree now 
standing in full vigor, in the valley of Church Hill, 
Queen Ann’s county, in the State, which bears a hick- 
ory nut.—This singular formation is borne on one limb 
only, while the other portions of the tree bears very 
arge and fine walnuts, : 


The Lehigh river rose 35 feet above low water mark. 
The bridges at Easton, and Allentown were swept away 
The Crane Iron Works wereinundated. The Bethlehem 
bridge is swept away, as also those at Freemansburgh, 
Brerys, Sigfried, and Ruelsville. 














FELOGEE SCHOOL 


At Richland, Logan Co., O., will commence its first 
session on the Ist of April next. The Rev, J. B. John- 
ston and the Rev. Mr. Poage will teach the following:— 
Bible Criticism, Metaphysics, Natural and Moral Phi- 
losophy, Rhetoric and Logic, Joseph Forsyth, teacher 
of Chemistry. Dr. R, Mann, teacher of Latin and 
Greek languages, Mathematics, Geography and History 
Wm. W. Simpson, assistant, in the Languages. 

Terms. $5. entrance fee, and $10 for every session af- 
ter that; mote or less for fuel. 





BEDSTEADS. 


New and Important patented right & left wood screw 
and swelled rail beadsteads manufactured on the cornel 
of Eighth and Broadway by H. Boyd, warranted to ba 
the best and most convenient bedstead ever in use. Orr 
rders for the above article, may be addressed to 

HENRY BOYD. 


Cincinnati, Aug. 6, 1839. 26—1f. 


DAVIS & DODD'S HATS. 


For elegance and durability, inferior to 
none. Try them and be satisfied. 
Corner Main and Fifth Streets, 




















WALNUT STREET 
PIMPARANOCD BOUsBo 
GEORGE EUSTIS. 


Corner of Walnut and sixth sts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





DENTISTRY. 


S. WESTON respectfully informs his patrons and 
the public, that he continues the”practice of Dentistry, at 
his old stand; north side of Fourth street, three doors west 
of Main, Cin, : 

S. W. has reduced his charges to meet the exigencies 
of the times, and will be governed by the following prices, 
until the fourth of March next, viz: 

For inserting a tooth on pivot, 

Do on gold plate, from a single tooth toa 
full set, 3 00 
extracting a tooth, 0 25 


8. W. will fillteeth with gold, and perform all other 
‘operationsin the lineof his profession, in proportion to 
the above. 


$2 00 








PREMIUM FURNITURE. 


MITCHELL. MOORE, & Co. Furniture and Cha’! 
manufacturers, Citizen’s Cabinet Warerooms, No. 2 
Second-street, between Main and Sycamore-streets, Cin- 
cinnati. Grateful for the liberal, patronage which they 
have received since thei association as a firm, inform 
their friends and the public generally, that they continue 
to manufacture and keep constantly on hand, a general 
assortment of articles in their line of business. It being 
the desire of Mitchell, Moore & Co. to sustain their rep- 
utation, they have therefore determined to employ nune 
but experienced workmen, and use good materialsin their 
manufactory, 

’ They respectfully invite their fellow-citizens who may 
want to purchase articles in their line of business, to call 
and examine their stock. 

MITCHELL, MOOR & Co. 
nov 27tf 

Ohio Mechanic’s Institute.—This is to certify that 
Messrs. Mitchell & Moor exhibited at the Third Annu- 
al Fair of the Ohio Mechanic’s Institute, several speci- 
men’s of Furuiture, viz, a workstand, table, and a birds- 
eye maple bedstead, which are adjudged to be the best 
work exhibited. 

Given under our hand this 27th day of June, 1840. 

Joan P. Foore, Pres’t 

L. T. Wetts, Sec’y. 





FARMS AND COUNTRY SEATS FOR SALE. 


A pleasant Country Seat with 9 acres of rich lan, 
situated upon a McAdamized road, 3 miles from town, 
The improvements consists of a new house with six 
good rooms, a cel'ar and portico; also a frame stable and 
acistern, ‘This is a delightful retreat for a family during 
the Summer months, 


A fertile Farm of 80 acres, situated 5 miles from town, 
with 65 acres in tillage, a frame house with four rooms 
and a cellar; also.a log house, a frame barn, a tenant’s 
cabin, a small orchard and a garden. The land is good, 
well located for cultivation, watermg with springs, and 
fenced with posts and rails. 


A fertile farm of 100 acres, located 6 miles from town, 
and close to a Mc Adamized road. It has 90. acres in 
tillage, a good orchard of 8 acres of apple trees, a frame 
house with 5 rooms, a cella: and a porch,a large, frame 
barn, a store room, a well, and several springs, ‘The 
land is rich and level. 


A Country Seat with 26 or 60 acres of land, situated 
on the Lawrenceburg road, and the Ohio, 7 miles 
from town, with about one haif in cultivation, an excet- 
lent new frame house built incottage style having 4 
rooms, a hall, a porch and a cellar; also a wood house, a 
log house, a cistern and a few fruit trees, The 
house stands upona mound, and’ has a fine view of 
the river and the surrounding country. 


A Country seat with 17 acres of superior land, loca- 
ted upon a turnpike road, 7 miles from town, with 7 acres 
in culture, the rest a delightful grove planted with blue 
gtass. ‘The improvements comprise a new frame house 
with 7 rooms and a hall; also a frame stable for 10 hor- 
ses, a-poultry yard 2 wells, an orchard of 250 choice 
fruit trees, and a large garden tastetully lwid out, and 
planted with 100 Isabella and Catawba vines. 


A good farm of 100 acres, situated 7 miles from town, 
in a healthy region, having 60 acres in cultivation, a 
brick house with 9 rooms, acellar anda porch; also 
2 frame barns, a milk house, a stable, a wood house, a 
wel and many springs; likewise 2 orchards, a garden 
and a yard well paled, ‘The land is chiefly in grass, 
good quality and well located for tillage. 


A farm of 160 acres, situated 9 miles from town, upon 
a turnpike road, with 60 acres in culture, a few fruit 
trees, 2 good wells. a spring and a log house. ‘I'he land 
is good and foverably located for tillage, 


A farm of 55 acres, situated upon a road 8 miles from 
town, with 40 acres in tillage; a house with six rooms, a 
large orchara of excellent fruit trees, a well and many 
springs. The land is good, well cultivated and all fen- 
ced, 


A Farm of 125 or 90 acres, located 10 miles from 
town, having 70 acres in culture, 40 fruit trees, a good 
stone house having 10 reoms, a cellar and 2 porches; 
likewise a brick house with 5 rooms and a cellar; also a 
milk house, a frame barn andasmoke house. ‘The land 
is fair quality, well watered and calculated for a Dairy 
Farm. 


A desirable Farm of 200 acres, situated 9 miles from 
the Court House, with 75 acres in culture, a new house 
having 4 rooms, a cellar, and a porch; a good peach and 
two apple orchards, containing from 200 to 300 choice 
trees; likewise a garden with quince, cherry, pear, plum, 
raspberry and currant trees, ‘The land consists of rich 
bottom and good upland. 


A fertile farm of 108 acres, situated upon a Turnpike 
road, 14 miles from town, having 90 acres in cultivation, 
an excellent frame house with 8 rooms, a cellar kitchen 
and two porches; a tenant’s house, and extensive frame 
barn, a stable for 8 horses, and a large corn loft; also tool, 
smoke, wagon, gear, wash. carrriage and cider houses,— 
two wells, several cisterns and many springs; also a su- 
perior orchard of choice trees, a culinary garden with ma- 
ny fruit trees and grape vines. ‘The land is very rich, 
level, and well fenced with posts and rails, with gates for 
the fields. The buildings are new, well painted, laid out 
with a good taste and calculated for a gentleman of for- 
tune. 


A farm of three hundred acres, situated 29 miles from 
town, upon a good road and a canal, having 100 acres in 
cultivation, two apple orchards of 8 acres grafted fruit 
trees, a large brick house with thirteen rooms, an ex- 
tensive dining room anda cellar; also two commodious 
stables with lofis for hay, a well, and numerous springs, 
The land is first and second bottom and hill, ‘The house 
is now used for a tavern, There is a lock upon the pre- 
mises with 10 feet fall. 


A good Farm of 160 acres of level land, situated upon 
a road. 34 miles from town. having 90 acres in tillage, a 
frame cottage with 6 rooms, a hall and a cellar; also an 
excellent frame barn with stables, a log house, a garden 
well fenced, and well stocked with choice vines and 
quince trees; likewise two orchards of choice apple, pear. 
cherry and peach trees, a well and several springs. The 
land is favorably located for tillage, the neighborhood good 
and salubrious, 

A fertile Farm of 200 acres, located 45 miles from 
town. having 100 acres in tillage; a good frame house 
with 6 rooms, a cellar, and two porches; also a new frame 
pork-house, a frame house, a stable and an orchard of 
bearing apple trees, The landis rich, and consists of 
bottom and upland. It it considered one of the best farms 
in the country, 

A Farm of 300 acres of good land, situated upon the 
Ohio 75 miles from town, with 200 acres in cultivation, 
a young orchard of grafted apple trees, a good hewed log 
house, and an excellent spring, There are 200 acres of 
hottom and 100 of upland. It has the reputation of be- 
ing an excellent farm. : 

A desirable Stock Farm of 508 acres, situated in II- 
linois, 20 miles from the Mississippi and 4from a coun- 
try town, The land consists of one half prairie, and 
one half wood, with 1/0 acres in cultivation, 2 log hous- 
es, 2 log barns, a good well, a reservoir of pure water for 
cattle. and an excellent orchard of 4 to 6 acres of apple. 
plumand peach trees. [t has a large range of unfenced 
prairie for summer pasturage, and a thick grove near the 
house for winter shelter. 

Farmers and Citizens who wish to dispose of their es- 
tates can, by application to me. have the advantage of 
an extensive advertisement of their property in English 
and German, both in Europe and the United States, 
without cost to them, unless sales be effected. 

Very many other farms and Country Seats for sale; al- 
so several tracts without buildings, near and far from the 
City. Eligible Houses in various parts of the city for 
sale. Citizens and emigrants are invited to call for full 
information, which will be given gratis, if by letter, 
postage paid. 

Capitalists can obtain 10 per cent. interest upon Mort- 
gage, or the best personal security at long periods; or 6 
per cent, at 10 days sight. 


Persons desirous of receiving money from England, 
Wales, Ireland, Scotland, and other parts of Europe, can 
have the cash paid them in Cincinnati, as soon as the 
payment is advixed hy the Engish bankers. English 
Bills of Exchange, Gold and Bank of England Notes 
bought and sold, 


OPThe experience of nine years in thesale of Real 
Estate, enables me to furnish correct and valuable infor- 
mation to Emigrants. 


- THOMAS EMERY, Estafe 
and Money Agent, No. 11, East Fourth St. 


SLAVERY AS IT IS. 


A new supply of this invaluable work just re seived at 
the Ohio Anti-Slavery Depository—Send in ycur orders 
and keep it circulating. : 

Also, 1,000 copies “LIBERTY” at 12 1-2 per copy 

October 29th, 1839, 














M. T. & R. GLASGOW, 
SASH & BLIND MANUFACTUxERS, 
Eighth st. between Main & Walnut south side 
October 29th, 1839. 3—4ft ‘ 
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NEW EDITIONS, 


_ Truman and Smith have in press New Editions of Var 
rious publications. ‘They have increased their munufac. 
turing facilities, and hope nowto be able to meet the 
heavy demand extended to these popular, books. They 
are now publishing as follows, viz:— 

20.000 Eclectic Primers; 
10,000 Eclectic Spelling Books; 
10,000 Eclectic First Readers; 
10,000 Eclectic Second Readers ; 
10,000 Eclectic Third Readers; 
4,00 Eclectic Fourth Readers: 
2,000 Ray’s Eclectic Arithmetic; 
3,000 Ray’s little Arithmetic; 
5,000 Ray’s Rules and Tables; 
1,000 Miss Beecher’s Moral Instractor; 
1,000 Mansfield’s Political Grammar 
2.000 Mason’s Sacred Harp, Vol. 1; 
— a Sacred Harp, Vol. 2; 
1000 Mason’s Sacred Harp, P r 
2,000 Mason’s Young el ge — 
The above books are now in press, 
will be taken in every department of t 
to render them worthy of the popularit 
joy. 
They will be printed in a superior manner at the Pow: 
er Press Establishment of Messrs Morgan & Co’s,on a 
fine handsome heavy paper manufactured ex pressly for 
these works, and they will be bound in a Neat, attractive: 
and substantial manner. 
Published and sold by TRUMAN & SMITH. 
Main street, East side, between 4th and Sth. 


MONEY INENGLAND. 


Persons wishing to procure money from any part o 
Egland, Wales, Ireland, and Scotland, by instructing” 
their friends to remit it through their Bankers to the uc- 
countof Thomas Emery with Messrs. Baring Brothers 
§ Co., London, can receive the cash in Cincinnati, or 
elsewhere. if desired, as soon as advised. When the 
money is paid to the English Bankers, the names of ‘the: 
parties for whose use it isdesigned must be particularl 

stated, 7 


and great pains 
heir manufacture 
y they justly en- 











THOMAS EMERY, Estate 
and Money Agent, 11 East Fourth St. 


C. DONALDSON & CO, 


IMPORTERS & DEALERS IN HARDWARE 
f CUTLERY, in allits Varieties, 
No. 18; Mainstreet, Cincinnati. 

N. B—A large assortment of the above goods kept 
constantly on hand, which they offer for sale, Whole- 
saleand Retailon the most favorable terms, 48--tf, 


FREE DRY GOODS, 


Calicocs, Bleached and unbleached muslins; do. 
do, Canton Flannel; Apron check, and colored muslins; 
printed and plain Pongees; bleached, unbleached, mixed 
and lead colored Knitting Cotton; cotton and linen tae 
ble Diapers; White Grass Cloth; Wicking and Cotton 
Socks; Fine Linen Thread; Super 4-4 Bed Ticking; 
Cotton pantaloon stuff} Men and Women’s Cotion Hose: 
Twilled muslins, ; 








Also, a variety of Silk, Linen and Woolen Goods 
Wholesale and Retail, 
CHAS. WISE, N. W. corner 
of Arch & Fifth Street, Philadelphia, 
N. B. Persons from a distance, wishing any. of the 
above goods can have them sent by forwarding their or- 
der to the subscsiber, Cc. W. 


HORACE C. GROSVENOR, 


ENGRAVER, 


106 Main street, between 3d §& 4th. 


(Up Srarrs.) 
CINCINNATI OHIO. 








We would call the attention to the advertisement in our 
columns to day of PE‘TER’S VEGETABLE PILLS. 
We understand by the best medical authority, that there 
is no preparation of the day which enjoys so enviable 
areputation. At the south and north, their success has 
been unbounded, and wherever introduced we believe 
they have given the most perfect satisfaction. We have 
this day had an interview with one of our citizens, Hen- 
ry K. Fox, who was recently cured of a most remarka- 
ble and obstinate cutaneous eruption, where the body 
was covered with fulsome ulcers, and even the tonsils of 
the throat eaten away, and by using these Pills daily for 
six weeks, was entirely restored to health,—Wew York 
Examiner, 
PETER’S VEGETABLE PILLS. 

They do indeed restore the health of the body, because 
they purify and invigorate the blood, and their good ef- 
fects are nut counterbalanced by any inconvenience.- 
Being composed entirely of vegetables, they do not ex- 
pose those who use them to danger, and their effects are 
as certain as they are salutary; they are daily and safely 
administered to infancy, youth, manhood and old age, 
and to women in the most critical and delicate circume 
stances, ‘I‘hey do not disturb or shock the animal func- 
tions, but restore their health; and for all the purposes 
which a vegetable purgative or certain cleanser of the 
whole system are required they stand without a rival. 
They are allowed to be all that can be accomplished in 
medicine, both for power and innocence, 


Houlton, Maine, Dec. 2d, 1839. 

Dear Sir:—For upwards of fifteen years I had been 
severely troubled with a diseased liver, and the various 
medicines I took produced but little effectin my favor, 
while the advice of the best physicians in the State only 
served to patch me up fora month or two, and then 
to leave me worse than ever, I then of my own accord, 
tried Hygenian Pills, and they came very near killing me, 
and the use of a dozen bottles of Swaim’s Panace,a was 
attended with nearly the same result, These repeated 
failures disgusted me with the real names of medicine, 
and I had firmly resolved to use no more—vntil about 
two years since, when your agent, Dr. Harrison, descan- 
ted so eloquently upon the virtue of your: Pills, that I 
consented to try them; and most happy I am that I did 
so, as they gave me almost immediate relief, and effecte 
ed a complete cure of meina couple of months. Since 
then I have used them constantly in my family—have 
administered them to children of a week old, and at.va- 
rious times have given away as many as twenty in an hour, 
to severe sufferers, and thereby broken several billious fe- 
vers, Atone time of my life I practiced medicine, and 
am at presenta setler in the army, where there are many 
patients, andbutfew physicians. Being alsoa store- 
keeper at Hancock Barracks, I should like to be appoint- 
ed agent for the sale of your most excellent Pills, there- 
fore, if you have no objection, you can forward to my ad- 
dress the enclosed order, which will be handed you by 
Captain Webster, of the Ist Artillery U, S. Army, who, 
by the way,is another enthusiastic patron of your medi- 


cine. 
GEORGE R. HOOPER, 
PETER’S VEGETABLE PILLS. 


Are daily effecting some of the most astonishing and 
wonderful cure that have ever been known; in conse- 
quence of which they have now become a shining mark, 
against which all tho arrows of disappointed hope, énvy 
and uncharitableness are levelled without distinction. 
The town and the country are alike filled with their praise 
The palace and the poor house, alike echoes with their 
virtues. In all climates, under all the temperatures, they 
still retain their wonderful powers, and exert them unat- 
tended by age or situation. ‘They aresimple in their 
preparation, mild in their action; thorough in their oper- 
ation, and unrivalled in their results. 

Peter’s Vegetable Pills are Anti-Bilious, Anti-Dys- 
peptic, and Anti-Mercurial, and may justly be consider- 
ed a universal Medicine; but they are peculiar beneficial 
in the following complaints: Yellow and Bilious Fever 
and Ague, Dyspepsia, Croup, Liver Complaint, Sick, 
Headache, Jaundice, Asthma, Dropsy, Rheumatism En- 
largement of the Spleen, Piles, Female Obstructions 
Heartburn, Furred ‘Tongue, Nausea, Distension, of the 
Stomach and Bowels, Incipient Diarrhea, Flatulence 
Habitual Costiveness, Loss of Appetite, Cholic, Blotch 
ed or Swallow Complexion, and in all cases of Torpor. 
of Bowels, where a Cathartic or an Apcrient is needed 
They are exceedingly mild in their operation, producing 
neither griping, nausea or debility. 

These valuable Pills, are for sale by W. H. Harri- 
son & Co. Glascoe Harrison & Co. O. Goodwin & Co 
Tudor & Bent, Cincinnati. 

Dr. Peters Pills can be obtained in almost every Coun 
ty town and village inthe State of Ohio, Pennsyive 
nia, and throughout the United States. 

OcpEngquire for Dr. Peter's’ Vegetable AntiBt 


fious Pills, 
e 











